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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Puttine Miss Havisham’s note in my pocket, 
that it might serve as my credentials for so soon 
reappearing at Satis House, in case her way- 
ens so should lead her to express any surprise 
at seeing me, I went down again bythe coach next 


day. But I alighted at the Half-way House, 


'| and breakfasted there, and walked the rest of 


the distanct ; for I sought to get into the town 
quietly, by the unfrequented ways, and to leave 
| itin the same manner. 

The best light of the day was gone when I 
passed along the quiet echoing courts behind the 
High-street. The nooks of ruin wiere the old 
| monks had once had their refectories and gardens, 
| and where the strong walls were now pressed into 
| the service of humble sheds and stables, were 
almost as silent as the old monks in their 
The cathedral chimes had at once a 
| sadder and a more remote sound to me, as | hur- 
ried on avoiding observation, than they had ever 
had before; so, the swell of the old organ was 
borne to my ears like funeral music; and the 
rooks, as they hovered about the grey tower 
|| and swung in the bare high trees of the priory- 
| garden, seemed to call to me that the place was 
|| changed, and that Estella was gone out of it for 
ever. 

An elderly woman whom [had seen before as 
one of the servants who lived in the supple- 
| mentary house across the back court-yard, opened 
the gate. The lighted candle stood in the dark 
| passage within, as of old, and I took it up and 
ascended the staircase alone. Miss Havisham 
|| was not in her own room, but was in the larger 
| room across the landing. Looking in at the 
door, after knocking in vain, I saw her sitting on 
the hearth in a ragged chair, close before, and 
lost in the contemplation of, the ashy fire. 

Doing as 1 had often done, I went in, and 
stood, touching the old chimney-piece, where 
| she could see me when she raised her eyes. 
There was an air of utter loneliness upon her 
that would have moved me to pity though she 
had wilfully done me a deeper injury tian I 
could charge her with. As I stood compassionat- 
ing her,and thinking how in the progress of time! 
too had come to be a part of the wrecked fortunes 





of that house, her eyes rested on me. She 
stared, and said in a low voice, “ Is it real !’? 

“It is I, Pip. Mr. Jaggers gave me your 
note yesterday, and I have lost no time.” 

“Thank you. Thank you.” 

As I brought another of the ragged chairs to 
the hearth and sat down, I remarked a new ex- 
pression on her face, as if she were afraid of me. 

“ T want,” she said, “to pursue that subject 
you mentioned to me when you were last here, 
and to show you that I am not all stone. But 
perhaps you can never believe, now, that there is 
anything human in my heart ?” 

When I said some reassuring words, she 
stretched out her tremulous right hand, as 
though she were going to touch me; but she 
recalled it again before I understood the action, 
or knew how to receive it. 

“ You said, speaking for your friend, that you 
could tell me how to do something useful and 
good. Something that you would like done, is it 
not ?” 

“Something that I would like done, very very 
much.” 

* What is it?” 

I began explaining to her that secret history 
of the partnership. I had not got far into it, 
when I judged from her look that she was think- 
ing in a discursive way of me, rather than of 
what I said. It seemed to be so, for when I 
stopped speaking, many moments passed before 
she showed that she was conscious of the fact. 

** Do you break off,” she asked then, with her 
former air of being afraid of me, “ because you 
hate me too much to bear to speak to me ?” 

“No, no,” I answered, “how can you think 
so, Miss Havisham! [I stopped because [ 
thought you were not following what I said.” 

“ Perhaps I was not,” she auswered, putting 
a hand to her head. “ Begin again, and let 
me look at something else. Stay! Now tell 
me.” 

She set her hands upon ber stick in the reso- 
lute way that sometimes was habitual to her, 
and looked at the fire with a strong expression 
of forcing herself to attend. I went on with 
my explanation, and told her how I had hoped 
to complete the transaction out of my means, 
but how in this I was disappointed. That part 
of the subject (I reminded her) involved matters 
which could form no part of my explanation, 
for they were the weighty secrets of another. 

“So!” said she, assenting with her head, but 
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not looking at me. ‘ And how much money is 
wanting. to complete the purchase ?” 

I wastrather afraid/of stating it, for it sounded! 
a large sum. ‘ Nine hundred pounds.” 

“Tf I give you the money for this purpose, 


will you keep my secret as you have kept your 


own?” 

“ Quite as faithfully.” 

“ And your mind will be more at rest ?” 

** Much more at rest.” 

“ Are you very unhappy now ?” 

She asked this question, still without looking 
at me, but in an unwonted tone of sympathy. 
I could not reply at the moment, for my voice 
failed me. She put her left arm across the 
crutched head of her stick, and softly laid her 
forehead on it. 

“Tam far from happy, Miss Havisham; but 
I have other causes of disquiet than any you 
know of. They are the secrets I have men- 
tioned.” 

After a little while, she raised her head and 
looked at the fire again. 

“It is noble in you to tell me that you have 
other causes of unhappiness. Is it true ?” 

“Too true.” 

“Can I only serve you, Pip, by serving your 
friend? Regarding that as en is there no- 
thing I can do for you yourself ?” 

“Nothing. I thank you for the question. I 
thank you even more for the tone of the ques- 
tion. But there is nothing.” 

She presently rose from her seat, and looked 
about the blighted room for the means of 
writing. There were none there, and she took 
from her pocket a yellow set of ivory tablets, 
mounted in tarnished gold, and wrote upon 
them with a pencil in a case of tarnished gold 
that hung from her neck. 

“You are still on friendly terms with Mr. 
Jaggers ?” 

“Quite. I dined with him yesterday.” 

“This is an authority to him to pay you that 
money, to lay out at your irresponsible discre- 
tion for your friend. I keep no money here, 
but if you would rather Mr. Jaggers knew no- 
thing of the matter, I will send it to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Havisham; 1 have not 
the least objection to receiving it from him.” 

She read me what she had written, and it 
was direct and clear, and evidently intended to 
absolve me from any suspicion of profiting by 
the receipt of the money. I took the tablets 
from her hand, and it trembled again, and it 
trembled more as she tock off the chain to 
which the pencil was attached, and put it in 
mine. All this she did without looking at 
me. 

“ My name is on the first leaf. If you can 
ever write under my name, ‘I forgive her,’ 
though ever so long after my broken heart is 
dust—pray do it!” 

*Q Miss Havisham,” said I, “I can do it 
now. There have been sore mistakes, and my 
life has been a blind and thankless one, and I 
want forgiveness and direction far too much to 
be bitter with you.” 





She turned her face to me for the first time 
since she had avertedit, and, to my amazement, 
I may even add to my terror, dropped on her 
knees at my feet; with her folded hands raised 
to me in the manner in which, when her poor 


heart was young and fresh and whole, they must 1 
often have been raised to Heaven from her mo- || 


ther’s side. 


To see her with her white hair and her worn || 


face kneeling at my feet, gave me a shock 
through all my frame. I entreated her to rise, 
and got my arms about her to help her up; but 
she only pressed that hand of mine which was 


nearest to her grasp, and,hung her head over | 
it and wept. I had never seen her shed a tear | 
before, and, in the hope that the relief might do | 
her good, I bent over her without speaking. | 
She was not kneeling now, but was down upon | 


the ground. 


“OQ!” she cried, despairingly. “‘ What have I } 


done! What have I done!” 


“Tf you mean, Miss Havisham, what have you | 
done to injure me, let me answer. Very little. | 


{ should have loved her under any circum- 
stances.—Is she married ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was a needless question, for a new desola- 
tion in the desolate house had told me so. 

“What have I done! What have I done!” 
She wrung her hands, and crushed her white 


hair, and returned to this cry, over and over | 


again. ‘ What have I done!” 


I knew not how to answer, or how to com” 


fort her. That she had done a grievous thing 


in taking an impressionable child to mould | 


into the form that her wild resentment, spurned 
affection, and wounded pride, found vengeance 


in, 1 knew full well. But that, in shutting | 
out the light of day, she had shut out infinitely | 


more; that, in seclusion, she had secluded her- 


self from a thousand natural and healing in- | 


fluences ; that, her mind, brooding solitary, had 


grown diseased, as all minds do and must and | 
will that reverse the appointed order of their | 

if well. And could I | 
look upon her without compassion, seeing her | 
punishment in the ruin she was, in her pro- | 


Maker; I knew equal 


found unfitness for this earth on which she was 


placed, in the vanity of sorrow which had become | 
a master mania, like the vanity of penitence, | 


the — of remorse, the vanity of unworthi- 
ness, an 
been curses in this world ? 


* Until you spoke to her the other day, and | 


until I saw in you a looking-glass that showed 


me what I once felt myself, I did not know what | 
I had done. What have I done! What havel | 
done!” And so again, twenty, fifty times | 


over, What had she done! 
‘Miss Havisham,” I said, when her cry died 
away, “you may dismiss me from your mind and 


conscience. But Estella is a different case, and | 


if you can ever undo any scrap of what you have 
done amiss in keeping a part of her right 
nature away from her, it will be better to do 
that, than to bemoan the past through a hundred 


“years,” 


other monstrous vanities that have | 
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“Yes, yes, I know it. But, Pip—my 


Dear!” There was an earnest womanly com- 


passion for me in her new affection. “My 
dear! Believe this : when she first came to me, 
I meant to save her from misery like my own. 
At first I meant no more.” 

“Well, well!” said 1. “I hope so.” 

“But as she grew, and promised to be very 
beautiful, I gradually did worse, and with my 

raises, and with my jewels, and with my teach- 
ings, and with this figure of myself always before 
her a warning to back and point my lessons, I 
stole her heart away and put ice in its place.” 

“ Better,” I could not help saying, “to have 
left her a natural heart, even to be bruised or 
broken.” 

With that, Miss Havisham looked distractedly 
at me for a while, and then burst out again, 
What had she done! 

“Tf you knew all my story,” she pleaded, 
- you would have some compassion for me and 
a better understanding of me.” 

* Miss Havisham,” 1 answered, as delicately as 
I could, “ I believe I may say that I do know your 
story, and have known it ever since I first left 


_ this neighbourhood. It has inspired me with 


great commiseration, and I hope I understand 
it and its influences. Does what has passed 
between us give me any excuse for asking you 
a question relative to Kstella? Not as she is, 
but as she was when she first came here ?” 

She was seated on the ground, with her arms 


‘on the ragged chair, and her head leaning on 


them. She looked full at me when I said this, 
and renlied, “ Go on.” 

“ Whose child was Estella ?” 

She shook her head. 

** You don’t know ?” 

She shook her head again. 

“But Mr. Jaggers brought her here, or sent 
her here ?” 

“ Brought her here.” 

“Will you tell me how that came about ?” 

She answered in a low whisper and with 
great caution: “I had been shut up in these 
rooms a long time (I don’t know how long; 

ou know what time the clocks keep here), when 

I told him that I wanted a little girl to rear and 
love, and save from my fate. I had first seen him 
when I sent for him to lay this place waste for 
me ; having read of him in the newspapers, before 
Land the world parted. He told me that he 
would look about him for such an orphan child. 


, One night he brought her here asleep, and I 


called her Estella.” 

** Might I ask her age then ?” 

“Two or three. She herself knows nothing, 
ae that she was left an orphan and I adopted 

er.” 

So convinced I was of that woman’s being her 
mother, that I wanted no evidence to establish 
the fact in my own mind. But to any mind, 
I thought, the connexion here was clear and 
straight. 

What more could I hope to do by prolonging 
the interview? I had succeeded on behalf of 





Herbert, Miss Havisham had told me all she 


knew of Estella, I had said and done what I 
could to ease her mind. No matter with what 
other words we parted ; we parted. 

Twilight was closing in when I went down 
stairs into the natural air. I called to the 
woman who had opened the gate when I entered, 
that I would not trouble her just yet, bat would 
walk round the place before leaving. For I had 
a presentiment that I should never be there 
again, and I felt that the dying light was suited 
to my last view of it. 

By the wilderness of casks that I had walked 
on long ago, and on which the rain of years had 
fallen since, rotting them in many places, and 
leaving miniature swamps and pools of water 
upon those that stood on end, I made my way 
to the ruined garden. I went all round it ; round 
by the corner where Herbert and I had fought 
our battle; round by the paths where Estella 
and I had walked. So cold, so lonely, so dreary 
all ! 

Taking the brewery on my way back, I raised 
the rusty latch of a little door at the garden end 
of it, and walked through. I was going out at 
the opposite door—not easy to open now, for 
the damp wood had started and swelled, and the 
hinges were yielding, and the threshold was en- 
cumbered with a growth of fungus—when I 
turned my head to look back. A childish asso- 
ciation revived with wonderful force in the mo- || 
ment of the slight action, and I fancied that I saw |, 
Miss Havisham hanging to the beam. So strong 
was the impression, that I stood under the beam 
shuddering from head to foot before I knew it 
was a fancy—though to be sure I was there in 
an instant. 

The mournfulness of the place and time, and 
the great terror of this illusion, though it was 
but momentary, caused me to feel an inde- 
scribable awe as I came out between the open 
wooden gates where I had once wrung my hair 
after Estella had wrung my heart. Passing on 
into the front court-yard, I hesitated whether to 
call the woman to let me out at the locked gate 
of which she had the key, or first to go up- 
stairs and assure myself that Miss Havisham 
was as safe and well as I had left her. I took 
the latter course and went up. 

I looked into the room where I had left her, 
and I saw her seated in the ragged chair upon 
the hearth close to the fire, with her back to- 
wards me. In the moment when I was with- 
drawing my head to go quietly away, I sawa 
great flaming light spring up. In the same 
moment I saw her running at me, shrieking, with 
a whirl of fire blazing all about her, and soaring 
at least as many feet above her head as she was 


high. 

i had a double-caped great-coat on, and over 
my arm another thick coat. That I got them off, 
closed with her, threw her down, and got them 
over her; that I dragged the great cloth from the 
table for the same purpose, and with it dragged 
down the heap of rottenness in the midst, and 
all the ugly things that sheltered there; that we 
were on the ground struggling like desperate 
enemies, and that the closer I covered her, the 
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more wildly she shrieked and tried to free herself; 
that this occurred I knew through the result, but 
not through anything I felt, or thought, or knew 
I did. I knew nothing until I knew that we were 
on the floor by the great table, and that patches 
of tinder yet alight were floating in the smoky 
air, which, a moment ago, had been her faded 
bridal dress. 

Then I looked round and saw the disturbed 
beetles and spiders running away over the floor, 
and the servants coming in with breathless cries 
at the door. [I still held her forcibly down with 
all my strength, like a prisoner who might es- 
cape ; and I doubt if I even knew who she was, 
or why we had struggled, or that she had been 
in flames, or that the flames were out, until I 
saw the patches of tinder that had been her gar- 
ments, no longer alight but falling in a black 
shower around us. 

She was insensible, and I was afraid to have 
her moved, or even touched. Assistance was 
sent for and I held her until it came, as if I un- 
reasonably fancied (I think I did) that if I let 
her go, the fire would break out again and con- 
sume her. When I got up, on the surgeon’s 
coming to her with other aid, I was astonished 
to see that both my hands were burnt ; for I had 
no knowledge of it through the sense of feeling. 

On examination it was pronounced that she 
had received serious hurts, but that they of 
themselves were far from hopeless; the danger 
lay, however, mainly in the nervous shock. By 
the surgeon’s directions, her bed was carried into 
that room and laid upon the great table: which 
happened to be well suited to the dressing of 
her injuries. When I saw her again an hour 
afterwards, she lay indeed where I had seen 
her strike her stick, and had heard her say that 
she would lie one day. 

Though every vestige of her dress was burnt, 
as they told me, she still had something of her 
old ghastly bridal appearance; for, they had 
covered her to the throat with white cotton- 
wool, and as she lay with a white sheet loosely 
overlying that, the phantom air of something 
a ad been and was changed, was still upon 

ier. 

I found, on questioning the servants, that Es- 
tella was in Paris, and 1 got a promise from the 
surgeon that he would write to her by the next 
post. Miss Havisham’s family I took upon 
myself; intending to communicate with Mr. 
Matthew Pocket only, and leave him to do as 
he liked about informing the rest. This I did 
next day, through Herbert, as soonas I returned 
to town. 

There was a stage that evening when she spoke 
collectedly of what had happened, though with a 
certain terrible vivacity. Towards midnight she 
began to wander in her speech, and after that it 
gradually set in that she said innumerable times 
in a low solemn voice, “ What have I done!” 
And then, “ When she first came, I meant to 
save her from misery like mine.” And then, 
“Take the pencil and write under my name, 
‘I forgive her!?” She never changed the 
order of these three sentences, but she some- 





times left out a word in one or other of them; 
never putting in another word, but always leay- || 
ing a blank and going on to the next word. 

As I could do no service there, and as I had, | 
nearer home, that pressing reason for anxiety | 
and fear which even her wanderings could not | 
drive out of my mind, I decided in the course | 
of the night that I would return by the early | 
morning coach: walking on a mile or so, and 
being taken up clear of the town. At about six |, 
o’clock of the morning, therefore, I leaned over | 
her and touched her lips with mine, just as they | 
said, not stopping for oh touched, “‘ Take the 
pencil and write under my name, ‘I forgive her.’” 

It was the first and the last time that I ever || 
touched her in that way. And I never saw her || 
more. ; 

CHAPTER L. 

My hands had been dressed twice or thrice in | 
the night, and again in the morning. My left 
arm was a good deal burned to the elbow, and, || 
less severely, as high as the shoulder; it was 
very painful, but the flames had set in that 
direction, and I felt thankful it was no worse. 
My right hand was not so badly burnt but that 
I could move the fingers. It was bandaged, of 
course, but much less inconveniently than my 
left hand and arm; those I carried in a sling ; 
and I could only wear my coat like a cloak, | 
loose over my shoulders and fastened at the neck. | 
My hair had been caught by the fire, but not my 
head or face. 

When Herbert had been down to Hammer- || 
smith and seen his father, he came back to me | 
at our chambers, and devoted the day to attend- || 
ing on me. He was the kindest of nurses, and | 
at stated times took off the bandages, and | 
steeped them in the cooling liquid that was kept || 
ready, and put them on again, with a patient | 
tenderness that I was deeply grateful for. 

At first, as I lay quiet on the sofa, I found it 
painfully difficult, I might say impossible, to get 
rid of the impression of the glare of the flames, 
their hurry and noise, and the fierce burning 
smell. If I dozed for a minute, I was awakened 
by Miss Havisham’s cries, and by her running || 
at me with all that height of fire above her 
head. This pain of the mind was much harder || 
to strive against than any bodily pain I suffered; | 
and Herbert, seeing that, did his utmost to hold 
my attention engaged. 

Neither of us spoke of the boat, but we both || 
thought of it. That was made apparent by our || 
avoidance of the subject, and by our agreeing— 
without agreement—to make my recovery of the | 
use of my hands, a question of so many hours, 
not of so many weeks. 

My first question when I saw Herbert had 
been, of course, whether all was well down the 
river? As he replied in the affirmative, with 
perfect confidence and cheerfulness, we did not 
resume the subject until the day was wearing | 
away. But then, as Herbert changed the ban- | 
dages, more by the light of the fire than by the 
outer light, he went back to it spontaneously. 

“T sat with Provis last night, Handel, two 
good hours,” 
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“ Where was Clara?” 
* Dear little thing!” said Herbert. ‘ She was 
up and down with Gruffandgrim all the evening. 


| He was perpetually pegging at the floor the mo- 
| ment she left his sight. I doubt if he can hold 


out long, though. What with rum and pepper— 
and pepper and rum—I should think his pegging 
must be nearly over.” 

“ And then you will be married, Herbert ?” 

“ How can I take care of the dear child other- 
wise ?—Lay your arm out upon the back of the 
sofa, my dear boy, and I[’ll sit down here, and 
get the bandage off so gradually that you shall 


‘| not know wheu it comes. I was speaking of 
|| Provis. Do you know, Handel, lhe improves ?” 


“T said to you I thought he was softened, when 
I last saw him.” 
“So youdid. And so he is. He was very 


| communicative last night, and told me more of 


his life. You remember his breaking off here 
about some woman that he had had great trouble 


| with.—Did I hurt you?” 


I had started, but not under his touch. His 
words had given me a start. 

“T had forgotten that, Herbert, but I re- 
member it now you speak of it.” 

“Well! He went into that part of his life, 
and a dark wild part it is. Shall I tell you? 
Or would it worry you just now ?” 

“Tell me by all means. Every word!” 

Herbert bent forward to look at me more 
nearly, as if my reply had been rather more 
hurried or more eager than he could quite 
account for. ‘“ Your head is cool?” he said, 


! touching it. 


“Quite,” said I. “ Tell me what Provis said, 
my dear Herbert.” 

“Tt seems,” said Herbert, ““—there’s a bandage 
off most charmingly, and now comes the cool 
one—makes you shrink at first, my poor dear 
fellow, don’t it? but it will be comfortable 
presently—it seems that the woman was a young 
woman, and a jealous woman, and a revengeful 
woman ; revengelul, Handel, to the last degree.” 

“To what last degree ?” 

“ Murder.—Does it strike too cold on that 
sensitive place ?” 

“T don’t feel it. How did she murder? 
Whom did she murder ?” 

“Why, the deed may not have merited quite 
so terrible a name,” said Herbert, “ but she 
was tried for it, and Mr. Jaggers defended her, 
and the reputation of that defence first made his 


' name known to Provis. It was another and a 


stronger woman who was the victim, and there 
had been a struggle—in a barn. Who began it, 
doubt- 

ful; but how it ended, is certainly not doubtful, 
for the victim was found throttled.” 

“ Was the woman brought in guilty ?” 

“No; she was acquiltted.—My poor Handel, 
I hurt you !” 

“It is impossible to be gentler, Herbert. 
Yes? What else?” 

“This acquitted young woman and Provis,” 
said Herbert, “had a little child: a little child 
of whom Provis was exceedingly fond. On the 





evening of the very night when the object of her 
jealousy was strangled, as I tell you, the young 
woman presented herself before Provis for one 
moment, and swore that she would destroy the 
child (which was in her possession), and ‘he 
should never see it again; then she vanished. 
—There’s the worst arm comfortably in the 
sling once more, and now there remains but the 
right hand, which is a far easier job. I can do 
it better by this light than by a stronger, for my 
hand is steadiest when I don’t see the poor 
blistered patches too distinctly.—You don't 
think your breathing is affected, my dear boy? 
You seem to breathe quickly.” 

“Perhaps I do, Herbert. Did the woman 
keep her oath ?” 

“There comes the darkest part of Provis’s 
life. She did.” 

“ That is, he says she did.” 

“Why, of course, my dear boy,” roturned 
Herbert, in a tone of surprise, and again bend- 
ing forward to get a nearer look at me. “ He 
says it all. I have no other information.” 

“ No, to be sure.” 

“ Now, whether,” pursued Herbert, “ he had 
used the child’s mother ill, or whether he had 
used the child’s mother well, Provis doesn’t say ; 
but she had shared some four or five years of the 
wretched life he described to us at this fireside, 
and ke seems to have felt pity for her, and for- 
bearance towards her. ‘Therefore, fearing he 
should be called upon to depose about this 
destroyed child, and so be the cause of her 
death, he hid himself (much as he grieved for 
the child), kept himself dark, as he says, out of 
the way and out of the trial, and was onl 
vaguely talked of as a certain man called Abel, 
out of whom the jealousy arose. After the 
acquittal she disappeared, and thus he lost the 
child and the child’s mother.” 

* T want to ask a 

“ A moment, my dear boy,” said Herbert, 
“and I have done. That evil genius, Compeyson, 
the worst of scoundrels among many scoundrels, 
knowing of his keeping out of the way at that 
time, and of his reasons for doing so, of course 
afterwards held the knowledge over his head as 
a means of keeping him poorer, and working 
him harder. It was clear last night that this 
barbed the point of Provis’s hatred.” 

“ T want to know,” said I, “and particularly, 
Herbert, whether he told you when this hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Particularly ? Let me remember, then, what 
he said as to that. His expression was, ‘a round 
score o’ year ago, and a’most directly after I took 
up wi’ Compeyson.? How old were you 
when you came upon him in the little chureh- 
yard ?” 

“ T think in my seventh year.” 

“Ay. It had happened some three or four 
years then, he said, and you brought into his 
mind the little girl so tragically lost, who would 
have been about your age.” 

“ Herbert,” said I after a short silence, in a 
hurried way, “can you see me best by the light 
of the window, or the light of the fire?” 
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“ By the firelight,” answered Herbert, coming 
close again. 

“ Look at me.” 

“T do look at you, my dear boy.” 

* Touch me.” 

* T dotouch you, my dear boy.” 

** You are not afraid that Iam in any fever, or 
that my head is much disordered by the accident 
of last night ?” 

“'N-no, my dear boy,” said Herbert, after 
taking time to examine me. “ You are rather 
excited, but you are quite yourself.” 

“T know [ am quite myself. And the man 
we have in hiding down the river, is Estella’s 
Father.” 


A TWO-YEAR OLD COLONY. 

Fartu in the youngest child, is a family failing. 
Mother Britannia has a large family of colonies, 
some of them old enough to be established in the 
world as independent heads of households ; but 
at present she is more than a little proud of her 
youngest daughter, whose birthday is in this 
present month. She was born in the London 
Gazette on the third of June, two years ago. 

By official proclamation, bearing that date, 
Moreton Bay was taken as a new colony, named 
Queensland, out of the northern territory of 
New South Wales, just as Port Phillip had been 
taken, as a new colony named Victoria, from 
its southern territory eight years before. On 
the tenth of December, Sir George Bowen, the 





governor, arrived at Brisbane, the new colonial 
eapital, and proclaimed Moreton Bay a colony 
under the new name, which was, he said, “en- 
tirely the happy thought and inspiration of her 


Majesty herself.” On the tenth of December, 
then, only a year and a half ago, this last-born of 
the colonies began to run alone. 

Among all disputants as to the direction 
in which we may look for new supplies of 
cotton, the claim of Queensland almost alone 
passes unquestioned. The colony lies partly 
within the tropics, but the average climate is 
about that of Madeira; the whole territory, when 
its boundaries are finally determined (as they are 
not yet), will probably be about three times as 
large as France. The settled districts are already 
as large as the mother country, meaning thereby 
not Great Britain only, but Great Britain and 
Treland. Our last quarter of the year is Queens- 
land spring, our spring is Queensland autumn, 
and the winter there begins on our Midsummer- 
day. There is magnificent timber and much 
coal; the vine and olive grow there; so do maize, 
cotton, and sugar-cane; wheat, oranges, and 
nutmegs. On the coast are pearls. There is 
also a fishery for the dugong, which yields a 
valuable oil, good meat like veal or pork, and 
very marketable bones for the turner, solid as 
ivory. But of all this great land of plenty, the 
population is at present only about thirty thou- 
sand, which is less by seven thousand tian that 
of the English Ipswich, after which one of the 
Queensland settlements is named. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the Australian 





continent so well watered and supplied. with 
navigable rivers as this Queensland. There is 
Clarence River, navigable for vessels of two 
hundred and fifty tons, fifty miles up. The Rich- 
mond, though only a hundred miles from source 
to mouth, has three hundred miles of navigable 
water on the main river and its various branches 
or arms. There are the rivers watering a 
strip of boundary that Queensland claims Shut 
New South Wales at present holds. There 
is the Tweed, up which small vessels penetrate 
twenty or thirty miles, on behalf of the colonial 
cedar trade. ‘There are the Arrowsmith and 
the Logan; there is the Brisbane River navi- 
gated by large steam-boats for sixty-five miles ; 
the Pine, the Black Swan, and the Mary Rivers, 
the Boyne, the Fitzroy, and-so forth; and all 
these rivers are fed by a network of little streams | 
that fertilise the land. 

Then there is Moreton Bay, which, until lately, 
gave its name to the whole region. ‘That was 
discovered ninety-one years ago by Captain 
Cook, and nine years afterwards was examined 
by Captain Flinders, who overlooked the mouth of 
Brisbane River, hidden by two flat islands. He 
had previously anchored four-and-twenty hours 
in Shoal Bay, intowhich the Clarence River flows, 
and supposed that he saw only a shoal bay, with 
gloomy mangrove-trees upon its shores. The 
Clarence River was accidentally discovered by | 
some sawyers, in search of cedar, only twenty- | 
three years ago. Brisbane and the Boyne Rivers 
had been also fallen upon byaccident, fifteen years 
earlier. The Australian rivers, in fact, bring down 
much earth, and form their mouths in such a 
way that from the deck of a vessel on the coast 
they are often not to be detected. Moreton 
Bay is made not bya reach of land, but by 
three islands, so disposed as to form a sort of 
inland sea, sixty miles long, and about twenty 
wide, studded with islands, especially towards 
the south, where it narrows into a mere river. i} 

A suggestive hint of the fertility of the soil 
in the southern or least tropical parts of the 
Queensland, is given by the Rev. Dr. Lang, of 
Sydney, a member of the parliament of New 
South Wales, who has been an active and effec- 
tual promoter of the secession both of Victoria 
and Queensland, and who is the author of anew 
book on Queensland, from which we derive the 
best part of our information. In a garden near 
Grafton, on Clarence River, his attention was 
attracted by a young peach-tree, about eight 
feet high, covered with blossom. The tree had 
grown from a stone planted on the preceding | 
January, only eight months before. Dr. Lang | 
does not like to find in such a region settlements 
called Deptford or Casino. He has a rhyme as 
well as a reason against it. “ I like,” he says: 


“I like the native names, as Paramatta, 
And Illawarra, and Woolloomoolloo. 
Toongabbee, Mittagong, and Coolingatta, 
And Yurambon, and Coodgiegang, Meroo, 
Euranarina, Jackwa, Bulkomatta, 
Nandowra, Tumbarumba, Woogaroo ; 
The Wollondilly and the Wingycarribbee. 
The Warragumby, Daby, and Bungarribbee.” 
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Soon after the discovery of Brisbane River, 
a penal settlement was formed there, which 
abided on the spot till transportation to New 
South Wales altogether ceased, and the district 
was thrown open to free emigration a score of 
years ago. Nothing was left as a substantial 
memorial of convict labour. The overseers 
having an allowance for every acre of land 
cleared of timber, cleared the few cypress pines 
from the sand-hills of Moreton Island at a very 
profitable rate. They built a wharf towards 
the mouth of Brisbane River, and, whenit was 
built, found that a mud flat between it and deep 
water made it impossible for any vessel to come 
alongside. They drained a swamp at very great 
cost, considering that it would make the right 
land for growing rice. Then, instead of sowing 
the grain in its natural state of paddy, they got 
a lot of manufactured rice from Sydney, and 
sowed that. As it was no more disposed to yield 
a rice crop than pearl barley, or hot-water-gruel 
would yield barley or oats if sown in an English 
field, they reported that the settlement had not 
a soil and climate suitable for rice cultivation. 

The “ city of Brisbane,” with seven thousand 
inhabitants, has a mayor and corporation, an 
Anglican bishop, churches, and chapels of vari- 
ous denominations, some handsome houses and 
shops in its chief street, called Queen-street, 
an Exchange-room, two newspapers (the More- 
ton Bay Courier and the Queensland Guardian), 
besides the Government Gazette, four Branch 
Banks and a Savings Bank, a Botanic Garden, a 
School of Arts, a Library and Reading-Room, 
a Club-house, an Hospital, a Government-house, 
and a large Jail. ut the region in which 
English life is making for itself a new centre 
of wealth and industry, suggests from a neigh- 
bouring hill-top only one of the grand solitudes 
of nature. Lofty mountain ranges close the 
distant scene on every side except that towards 
the sea. Within the landscape are detached 
hills, and there is the winding river that appears 
and disappears as it runs under the dark forest 
that lies large over the land, with the majestic 
Moreton ‘Bay pine overtopping all the other 
trees. 

The town of Queensland second in import- 
ance to Brisbane, is Ipswich, with a population 
of four thousand five hundred, fifty miles dis- 
tant, where the Bremer flows into the Brisbane 
River. Between Brisbane and Ipswich there 
is asteamer daily. Inland, behind Brisbane and 
Ipswich, are the sheep and cattle stations of the 
Darling Downs, on streams or creeks that come 
down from the western slopes of the coast 
range, and meander to the river Condamine. 
The Darling Downs reach a height of about two 
thousand feet, and are cool enough now ard 
then to show ice in the winter. At one end of 
the Downs is the rising town of Warwick, 
on the Condamine, which is just getting its 
mayor and corporation. It lies in the midst of 
the finest land, with excellent water and ex- 
tensive pastures. The scenery is beautiful. 
The town of Drayton, at the other end of 
the Downs, is not so well placed, its choice 





having been Hobson’s, when it was established 
on the only ground its settlers could get from 
the squatters. A place of heights and hollows, 
deficient both in good land and in water supply, 
and, although it thrives enough to raise among 
its four hundred inhabitants a newspaper—The 
Darling Downs Gazette—its short-comings of 
site caused the establishment of the new town 
of Toowoomba, in better country, four miles off. 
This is already in importance the third town in 
the colony, and is four times as populous as 
Drayton. ‘Toowoomba has even put in a bold 
claim to be made the capital of Queensland. 

Sir George Bowen, on his first visit to Dar- 
ling Downs, probably the most beautiful and 
fertile region in all the Australias, replied to the 
congratulations of the Drayton people in words 
worth repeating. “I wish,” he said, “to avail 
myself of this opportunity to state publicly, that 
my recent journey over the Darling Downs has 
filled me with surprise and admiration. Even 
before I left England I knew by report the rich 
natural resources and the picturesque beauty of 
this district, the scenery of which vividly recals 
to my mind the general aspect of the classic 
plains of Thessaly. But I confess that I was 
not fully prepared for so wonderfully rapid an 
advance in all that can promote and adorn civi- 
lisation; an advance which has taken place 
during the fourth part of an average lifetime. 
Not only have I seen vast hordes of horses and 
cattle, and countless flocks of sheep, overspread- 
ing the valleys and forests, which, within the 
memory of persons who have yet scarcely attained 
to the age of manhood, were tenanted only by 
wild animals and by a few wandering tribes of 
savages ; not only have I travelled over roads 
beyond all comparison superior to the means of 
communication which existed less than a century 
ago m many parts of the United Kingdom; not 
only have 1 beheld flourishing towns arising in 
spots where, hardly twenty years back, the foot 
of a white man had never yet trodden the 
primeval wilderness; not only have I admired 
these and other proofs of material progress, but 
I have also found in the houses of the long chain 
of settlers who have entertained me with such cor- 
dial hospitality, all the comforts and most of the 
luxuries and refinements of the houses of country 
gentlemen in England. The wonderful advance 
of this portion of the colony during the last ten 
years is due to no sudden and fortuitous dis- 
covery of the precious metals; it is derived 
wholly from the blessing of Providence on the 
skill and energy of its inhabitants in subduing 
and replenishing the earth. Assuredly, 1 have 
observed during the past week very remarkable 
illustrations of the proverbial genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon race for the noble and truly im- 
perial art of colonisation.” The districts of 
which we have been speaking represent now 
the centre of activity in Queensland. North of 
Moreton Bay, and chief among lesser settlements, 
are Wide Bay, Port Curtis, and Rockhampton. 

Wide Bay is at the mouth of the Mary River, 
and about thirty miles up the river is Mary- 
borough, with a population of eignt hundred, 
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chief town of the settlement. Behind it lies an 
unlimited grazing country, and on the river- 
banks are some millions of acres fit not only for 
rowing grain, but also sugar, cotton, and to- 
Siow. Coal, iron, copper, and gold have been 
found. Pine and cedar are among the timber. 
There is pearl in the bay; there are turtles; 
and there is the dugong fishery. But, thanks to 
a warm subtropical climate, with fine growing 
showers throughout the year, the soil is said to 
be a paradise for agriculture, producing not only 
European green-peas and potatoes, but peaches, 
oranges, grapes, pines, and guavas. Three crops 
of maize eighty or a hundred bushels to the 
acre, have been got from the same ground within 
atwelvemonth. The Maryborough people have 
been establishing among themselves a Cotton- 
growing Association. Mr. Bazley, of Manchester, 
a good practical authority, has found samples of 
this Queensland cotton to be very fine, and worth 
about forty pounds an acre, the yield being six 
hundred pounds an acre from two crops a year, 
“ Judging,” he says, “by what is doue in the 
United States, a man with his family in Queens- 
land could cultivate ten acres of land, which 
would yield four hundred pounds a year, a very 
high rate of profit.” 
further north is Port Curtis, just under the 
tropic of Capricorn. The harbour formed by 
Facing Island is completely land-locked, and 
could be entered by the Great Eastern at any 
time of tide. It is said to be one of the most 
magnificent ports in the South Seas, and the 
worthy site of a great city of the future. Its 
city of the present is the town of Gladstone, 
which, together with Happy Valley, a mile in- 
land, at present contains only about five hundred 
inhabitants. It was Mr. Gladstone, our present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by whom this set- 
tlement was first projected, and to whose name 
it will be a few centuries hence a substantial 
monument in the form of one of the first cities 
of the South. The ground is more broken, though 
not less fertile than at Wide Bay. There are 
floods and droughts, with a climate less even 
and reliable. Gold has been found a hundred 
miles from Gladstone, in quantity enough to 
breed an evanescent mania, but it is possible that 
the mineral wealth of the district will hereafter 
be found to aid in its advance. 

Rockhampton, in the Fitzroy River, lies under 
the line of the tropic. It contains nearly a 
thousand inhabitants, most of them in wooden 
buildings, some in tents. Inland there are vast 
plains, forming an immense sheep-walk. But for 
raising here of sugar, rice, or cotton, Dr. Lang 
—who is the best historiographer of the whole 
region once known as New South Wales—thinks 
that the continuous field labour under a tropical 
sun could best be carried on by help of Asiatic 
labour. For the raising, however, of Sea Island 
cotton here and elsewhere in Queensland (and 
that is the best sort raised in the cotton states 
of America), the labour of Europeans might suf- 
fice, the greater difficulty being with the pro- 
duction of inferior sorts. It is the Sea Island 
cotton that thrives best in Queensland. 





Of the whole colony of Queensland it is found 
that even to two hundred miles within the 
tropics, and probably to the northernmost point, 
sheep thrive, and suffer no deterioration of the 
wool. The Queensland yield of wool is con- 
siderably below that of Victoria, being two 
pounds and a quarter instead of three pounds, 
to a fleece, but this is nearly compensated for 
by the superiority of quality. The free supply 
of rain causes not only abundance but variety of 
natural growth. Dr. Leichhardt found, along 
only thirty paces of a cattle track near Ipswich, 
seventeen different species of grass in seed at 
the same time, not reckoning any grasses that 
were past their seed-time, or not yet arrived at 
it. The general allowance of grazing ground to 
each sheep in New South Wales is over three 
acres; three sheep to ten acres. But, when 
Moreton Bay was a penal settlement, the officer 
in charge of government stock kept six thousand 
sheep in good condition for a year and a half 
upon only five thousand acres of land—less than 
an acre apiece. ‘The Queensland squatters have 
acquired much wealth. When it was proposed 
in the first parliament of Queensland that the 
governor’s salary, which the British Secretary 
of State had fixed at two thousand five hun- 
dred a year, should be raised to four thousand, 
the honourable member who proposed the addi- 
tion said that two thousand five hundred a year 
was only equal to the income of a second-rate 
squatter with twenty or twenty-five thousand 
sheep. 

The land regulations of Queensland were 
modified by four acts passed during the last ses- 
sion. One of these was to destroy the business 
of men called “run jobbers,” who hunted up 
good possible runs, marked them, and tendered 
for as many of them as they could get, for the 
sake, not of stocking them, but of selling their 
rights at an advance cf price. It is now required 
that all runs shall be occupied and stocked to 
the extent of a fourth of their capability within 
twelve months from the date of lease, on penalty 
of double rent, and, after another six months’ 
delay, of forfeiture. Other new acts encourage 
with special advantages the pioneer squatter, 
whose rent for the first four years is not to ex- 
ceed ten shillings a square mile, in blocks of 
twenty-five miles; for the next five years to be 
not less than a pound or more thar two pounds ; 
and in the last five years of the fourteen years’ 
lease, not to exceed two pounds fifteen. But it 
is the new Land Sales Act that concerns the 
greater number of the emigrants. By this act, 
“ Agricultural reserves are to be proclaimed and 
set apart for cultivation in each of the chief 
settlements, and an agricultural area of not less 
than ten thousand acres around every town con- 
taining more than five hundred inhabitants.” 
The settler, then, having chosen his farm of not 
less than forty nor more than three hundred and 
twenty acres, pays the land agent at the rate of 
a pound an acre, on conditions of occupation and 
improving cultivation. If he do not begin to 
fulfil these conditions within six months, the 
contract is cancelled and his money is returned 
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to him less ten percent. The settler may also 
jease for five years (within the limit of three 
hundred and twenty acres) land adjoining that 
he has bought, paying a rent of sixpence an 
acre, on condition of fencing within eighteen 
months, and with the prior right of purchase 
while the lease lasts. The act also awards 
premiums for cotton growing, namely, a ten- 
pound land order for every three hundred pounds 
weight in bale, of good cleaned Sea Island cot- 
ton, during three years from the date of the 
act’s passing, and a land order of five pounds 
per bale for the following two years. 

There is also a liberal government scheme for 
the favouring of immigration, which gives to 
every adult male or female immigrant, coming 
direct fromm Europe (whether Englishman, 
Frenchman, or German) to the colony, upon his 
arrival for the first time, and not at government 
expense, a land order for eighteen pounds, and 
after two years’ residence a further land order 
for twelve pounds. But the immigrant, if a man, 
must be under forty, if a woman, under five-and- 
thirty, unless bringing five children or more, or 
coming out as the relation of a colonist. ‘I'wo 
children of one family, between the ages of four 
and fourteen, receive on arrival one land order 
between them. Thus, an immigrant who has 
artived in Queensland with a wife and four chil- 
dren, having paid passage out, will immedi- 
ately receive land orders to the value of 
seventy-two pounds, and in two years will be 
entitled to order for another forty-eight pounds’ 
worth of land, representing altogether a farm 
of one hundred and twenty acres. He may buy 
with the land orders whatever ground he may 
choose for himself from the agricultural reserves, 
or tender them as cash at any of the govern- 
ment land sales, for any other class of lots he 
may prefer. 

One honourable bit of Queensland history 
we must not pass unmentioned, and that also is 
a matter of no trifling moment to the settler. 
The first parliament of Queensland voted out 
of its slender resources ten thousand pounds 
for the establishment of primary and grammar 
schools. A telegraphic line also is being set 
up for the connexion of the capital of Queens- 
land with the capitals of all other Australian 
colenies. 


AWAKENING DISCOURSES. 

How to prevent people from going to sleep in 
church was one of the problems of the middle 
ages, and it was solved in part by the use of 
anecdotes and tales for the enlivenment of ser- 
mons. A collection of such tales was made in 
the fourteenth century, under the title “Gesta 
Romanorum”—Deeds of the Romans. It is 
hard to say whether Pierre Bercheur of Poitou, 
or anybody else in any other country, made the 
first collection. Differing more or less in dif- 
ferent copies and in different countries, there 
was that old collection, everywhere substantially 
alike, everywhere popular. It was simply a 
compilation of goed stories, or stories consi- 








dered to be good, under such titles as the com- 
wi gives to the successive sections of a hymn- 

ook for aid in selection: Of following Reason 
—of Good Iuspiration—of Love—of too much 
Pride—of Sinners, and so forth; each story 
usually beginning with the name of some Ro- 
man emperor who had nothing to do with it, 

erhaps of an emperor unknown to any of the 
bistortes, and closing with a moral application. 
This, like the rest, was written for delivery. It 
interpreted the characters and incidents into a 
religious lesson, and, as the tales come down to 
us, it still opens always with the priestly ad- 
dress, ‘ My beloved.” 

Thus: An avaricious carpenter stored away 
money in a hollow tree trunk, which he always 
kept by his fireside. But the sea one night 
flooded him and swept his trunk away to a 
city where a generous man lived, keeping open 
house. He finding the trunk, took it home, as 
wood that might be useful; and one cold day, 
when he was entertaining pilgrims, he began to 
chop it up for the fire, when out rolled the gold 
pieces. Being an honest man, he put them by 
in a safe place till he should find their owner. 
Meanwhile, the carpenter travelled from place 
to place in search of his hoard, and at last came 
to the generous man’s house, and the generous 
man, understanding that the money had been his 
guest’s, proposed to find out whether it was 
meant that he should restore it. Then the 
generous man made three cakes. The first he 
filled with earth, the second with dead men’s 
bones, the third with gold out of the trunk. 
And he said to the carpenter, “ Friend, we will 
divide these cakes, choose which you will 
have.” ‘The carpenter weighed them. Finding 
the one with earth in it heaviest he chose that ; 
“and if I want more, worthy host,” he added, 
| will have this,” laying his hand on the cake 
full of bones. The host then saw clearly that 
to that wretched man the gold was not to be 
restored. Opening, therefore, the cake of gold, 
he said to the carpenter, “‘ You varlet! Here is 
your own gold. But, as you preferred earth and 
dead men’s bones, I know that you are not 
worthy to have it back again.” So the generous 
man immediately gave all the carpenter’s money 
to the poor, and drove the carpenter himself away 
in great affliction. 

‘This experiment would not occur to a detective 
officer in the present day on anybody’s claiming 
restoration of lost property. But the bearings of 
it, lie in the application: ‘‘ My beloved, the car- 
penter is my worldly-minded man ; the trunk of 
the tree denotes the human heart, filled with the 
riches of this life; the host is a wise confessor ; 
the cake of earth is the world, that of the bones 
of dead men is the flesh, and that of gold is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

It would not be too much to say that the moral 
here is a little obscure and confused, In many 
others of the set it is as violently come by. But 
for the stories, not for the interpretations of them, 
the book of Deeds of the Romans was most popu- 
lar. They were a gathering of the good things of 
the middle ages, or of that sort of good thing. 
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Then for your lordship’s quips and quick 
jests,” says Sir Giles Goosecap, in a play of 

lizabeth’s day, “why Gesta Romanorum were 
nothing to them.” The collection includes the 
Bond story and the tale of the Three Caskets 
joined into one in the plot of the Merchant of 

enice. Gower, Chaucer, and other old poets, 
borrowed tales from the collection for fresh 
telling in verse. One of the tales was even, in 
much later time, transformed by Parnell into his 
poem of the Hermit. 

What we now propose is, without being at all 
antiquarian, and Soctgurdion the set morals ap- 
pended, to amuse ourselves with some of these 
stock tales that entertained our forefathers five 
hundred years ago. 

Not a few of them are oddly inconsequential. 
Here, for example, is one that seems to consist 
of two different halves badly joined. There 
reigned some ime in Rome a wise and mighty 
emperor, named Anselm, who died leaving three 
sons, all of whom he had loved very much. 
Before his death he called them to him, sepa- 
rately, and to the first he said, “ My dear and 
cab buwvel son, I have spent all that I had in 
my war with the King of Egypt ; nothing remains 
to me buta precious tree that stands in the 
middle of my empire. I give to thee all that is 
under the earth and above the earth of the same 
tree.” ‘QO my revered father,” quoth he, “I 
thank you much.” ‘To the second son the king 
said the same, except that he bequeathed him 
all that is great and small of the same tree ; and 
to the third son he said the same, except that he 
bequeathed him all that is wet and dry of the same 
tree. So after their father’s death the three 
brothers met at the tree, and they all claimed it. 
But the third son said, “ Let us not strive toge- 
ther. Hereby dwells a king full of reason. Let 
us abide by his judgment.” His brethren said the 
counsel was good, and they all went to the King 
of Reason. The king said that the will must 
stand ; and turning to the elder brother, said, 
“You must be bled in the arm.” By ail means. 
When that was done, he said, “Dig up your 
father, and bring me a bone out of his breast.” 
The bone of the father was brought and soaked 
in the blood of the son, then taken out and 
dried, and whe it was dried it was washed, and 
when it was washed the blood vanished clean 
away. So was done and so happened with the 
blood of the second son. So was done with the 
blood of the third son; but when it came to the 
washing of the bone, the blood and the bone 
clave together so that they could not be parted. 
Then the King of Reason said that the youngest 
was the only lawful son of his father, and gave 
him the whole inheritance. Great was the king’s 
wisdom ! 

So great was wisdom in the noble emperor 
named Alexander, who made a law for the good 
of the poor, that nobody who ate plaice should 
turn the fish in his plate on pain of | death. The 
plaice being white side uppermost, when the 
white side was eaten the black side was to be 
left. Whoever turned the fish, and ate the 
black side of it, was doomed to death. But to 





alleviate the harshness of the sentence, he must 
have three wishes granted him; three wishes, 
whatever they might be, except his life. 


(Conducted by | 


Now ! 


there came to court one day, an earl and his son, | 


who did not know of this law, and the earl being 
very hungry and liking his fish, when he had 
eaten the white side of a plaice turned it to eat 
the black. He was at once seized and con- 
demned to die. But the son entreated the 
emperor that he might die in place of his father. 
“Certainly,” said the emperor. 
dies for the offence, Iam content.” “And the 
three wishes before death are mine?” “ Ask 
what you will,” replied the emperor, “no man 
shall say you nay.” “First, 1 wish to marry 
your fair daughter.” The emperor, who would 
not be himself a breaker of the law, granted that 
wish, and the earl’s son was married to his 
daughter. ‘“ What next?” “Next, I wish for 
all your treasure.” The emperor, who would 
not be a breaker of the law, gave all his treasure 
to the earl’s son, who immediately scattered it 
among the poor. “And next?” “That my 
lord will immediately cause to be put out, the 
eyes of all that saw my father eat the black side 
of the plaice.” Then nobody could be found who 
would stand forth as witness against the earl. 
Whereupon said the youth, “ My lord, why shall 
my father die, or I for him, when there is no 
man to accuse him of anything?” So, the son 
saved his own father, and made for himself a 
father-in-law of the emperor. 

Another story is the source of Schiller’s ballad 
of Fidolin, “the Road to the Iron Foundry.” 
There is a count for an emperor, a page for a 
nephew, and jealousy is the bad breath. The 
rest agrees almost exactly, although Schiller 
found the tale, not in the printed Gesta, but still 
living in Alsatian tradition. The mighty em- 
peror was named Martin, and he had, say the 
Gesta, great love for his brother’s son, named 
Fulgentius, whom’ the emperor’s uncle, who was 
steward of the empire, envied. Wherefore the 
steward told the emperor falsely, how his -ne- 
phew had defamed him to his subjects by saying 
that “his breath stank so, as to kill the man 
who served him with the cup.” 

“ And does it stink so ?” 

My lord,” quoth the steward, “I never per- 
ceived a sweeter breath in my days than yours 
is.” 

Then said the emperor, 

“TI pray thee, good friend, give me proof of 
what you tell against my nephew.” 

** Note him to-morrow when he serves you 
with the cup,” answered the steward, “and you 
shall see him, because of your breath, turn away 
his face.” 

“ I will so note him,” said the emperor. 

Then went the wicked steward to Fulgentius, 
and taking him aside, said, 

“ Dear friend, you are a near kinsman, and 
will let me, for love, tell you of a fault whereof 
my lord the emperor often complains. He 
thinks even of putting you away for it.” 

“Tell me,” said the youth, “and let me be 
ruled by you. It may be a fault I can amend.” 
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“ Your breath, the emperor says, stinks so 
sorely, that when you hand the cup to him, his 
drink does him no good.” 

“ And Goes it stink so?” 

“Truly,” quoth the steward, “it stinketh 
greatly and foul.” 

Fulgentius was advised, therefore, to avert his 


_ face when he next offered the cup, and did so. 


But when the emperor perceived the avoiding of 
his head, he smote this young Fulgentius on the 
breast with his foot, and chased him from his 
— Then he called the steward to him and 
said, 
“ How may I rid me of this varlet 
“ Rasily enough,” said the steward; “ for 


99 


| three miles away there are brickmakers, who 
| daily make a great fire to burn bricks, and also 


they make lime. Send to them word this night 
that they cast into their furnace and burn the 


first man who comes to them to-morrow and 
|| asks whether they have done as my lord com- 
|| manded them. And this night bid Fulgentius 
| go thither betimes in the morning with that 


question.” 


So it was done. But Fulgentius on his way 


| to the brickmakers in the morning, heard a bell 


ring to service, wherefore he went in to pray, 


| and after praying slept so soundly, that not one 


| afternoon the steward, finding the youth 


And in the 
‘one 
many hours since, and willing to pleasure him- 
self by hearing of his death, went to the work- 


of the priests could awaken him. 


|| men, and said, 


“ Sirs, have you done as my lord commanded 


| you, or no?” 


The brickmakers replied, “Not yet, but it 


_ shall be done,” and lifted him to put him in the 


fire. 
Then the steward cried that the emperor’s 
command had been “to put Fulgentius to 
death.” 

“ His message,” they answered, “ said not so, 
but that whoever first asked us, as you have 
asked, should be cast into the fire and burnt to 
ashes.” 

Afterwards came Fulgentius, and was told in 


'| reply to the same question, 


he loved, above all things, beautiful faces. 


“Yes ; before thee came the steward, and on 
him we have fulfilled the emperor’s command. 
There remains of him only the dry bones.” 

The emperor was angry when he saw Ful- 
gentius return alive, but a few questions and 
answers opened his eyes to the wicked fraud 
that had been practised on him. 

Another story. When Emperox Leo reigned, 
So 
he built a temple, in which he set three beau- 
tiful stone images of women, and commanded 
that they should be worshipped. One figure 
stretched out its hand foneait the people, with 
upon the forefinger a gold ring, inscribed, “ My 
finger is generous.” Another had a golden 
beard, and the label, “1 have a beard; if any 
one be beardless, let him come to me and I will 
give him one.” ‘The third had a golden cloak, 
and bore the inscription, “I fear no one.” A 
law was made that it was death to take ring, 





beard, or cloak. Yet there came a man who took 
all three, and then was himself taken. In jus- 
tification, he said : 

“My lord, suffer me to speak. One image 
held out the ring to me, as if inviting me to 
take ; and when I went closer, and read, ‘ My 
finger is generous,’ of course I took what was 
offered. The statue with a beard was made b 
a man whom I have seen and know to be beard- 
less. It is not fit that the creature be more 
than the creator, so I was about to take, when I 
read that, if any man was beardless (as you see 
I am), the image would give. As for the 
gold cloak, gold being a metal is cold, and 
the stone of the image is cold, and cold upon 
cold in winter-time would be cruel addition, 
while in summer the gold cloak would be too 
heavy. So I took the cloak away, as was but 
reasonable, and it was the more right to do so, 
as the stone was inscribed, ‘ I fear nobody,’ and 
needed to be humbled when it made itself equal 
even to flesh and blood.” 

“That is your eqn said the em- 
peror. “ Nevertheless, you shall be hanged.” 

There was a good deal of need in the old days 
for such encouragement as the following story 
gives. In the reign of Otho there was a priest 
of so bad character, that one of his parishioners 
always absented himself from mass when he offi- 
ciated. One festival day, therefore, he was 
walking in the meadows, absent from the chureh, 
when he became oppressed with thirst, and 
drinking of a brook that did not refresh him, 
began to seek for the fresher water of the foun- 
tain head, when a majestic old man appeared, 
and, pointing to the source of the brook, asked 
why the parishioner was not at mass? The man 
answered, 

“Truly, master, our priest leads such an exe- 
crable life, that he can, I am sure, bring us no 
blessing.” 

‘Tt may be that he is bad,” said the old man, 
“but look at the water-spring from which this 
brook descends.” 

He looked, and saw that all the water flowed 
out of the mouth of a dead dog. 

“ You have drunk of this and not been re- 
freshed,” said the old man. “ Drink again.” 

The man drank again, with a shudder, and in- 
stantly recovered from his drought. 

“Never was more delicious water!” he ex- 
claimed, with joy. 

** So receive, then, the waters of life, even 
from the mouth of a worthless minister.” 

In this story there was emblem in the dog, 
for, says the interpretation, in the dog there are 
four ings: a medicinal tongue, a distinguish- 
ing nose, an unshaken faith, and unremitting 
watchfulness. - 

One story more. Nobody now reads Parnell ; 
we may therefore take the tale on which he built 
his poem of the Hermit. 

Once upon a time, there was a hermit worship- 
ping in his cave by day and by night. Near lis 
cell was a shepherd, who one day slept at his 
work, so that a roboer came and carried off his 
sheen. The shepherd awoke and raged, but the 
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lord of the shepherd raged still more, and 
caused that shepherd to be put to death. “O 
Heaven,” said the hermit, “seest thou this? 
The innocent suffer for the guilty. If you per- 
mit this, why do I stay here? I will go out into 
the world, and do as others do.” He went out, 
therefore, and there was sent an angel from 
heaven, in the form of a man, who crossed his 
path, and said, “ My friend, whither are you 
going?” He answered, “To the city before 
us?” “Tam a messenger from heaven,” said 
the angel, “come to walk with you. Let us pro- 
ceed upon our way.” They proceeded, therefore, 
together, and when they had entered the city 
asked a night’s shelter at the house of a soldier, 
who received them cheerfully, and entertained 
them nobly. After supper, their bedchamber was 
richly prepared, and the angel and the hermit 
went to rest. But in the night the angel rose 
and strangled the sleeping infant of their host. 
“Ts this,” thought the hermit, “ an angel who 
makes such return to a man who gave us freely 
the best that he had?’ Yet the hermit was 
afraid to speak. 

In the morning both arose and went forward 
to another city, where they were honourably 
entertained by an inhabitant, who had a golden 
cup that he prized greatly. This, the angel stole. 
The hermit doubted, but he dared not speak. 

On the morrow they went on, and as they 
walked came to a river, over which a bridge 
was thrown. Midway on the bridge, a poor pil- 


grim was met, who, being asked by the angel, 
courteously pointed out the way to the next city. 
Then the angel seized him by the shoulders and 
threw him over into the stream. 

“Tt is an angel of darkness!” said the her 


mit to himself. “ What evil had this poor man 
done that he is drowned ?” 

In the evening they reached another city, and 
sought shelter where it was refused. ‘ For the 
love of Heaven,” said the angel, “give us shelter, 
lest we fall a prey to the wild beasts.” ‘ You- 
may sleep with the pigs, if you will,” said the 
man. “If better may not be, we will sleep 
there,” and in the morning the angel, calling the 
churlish man, gave him the gold cup for his re- 
compense. “This,” saidthe hermit to himself, 
*‘ can be none other than Satan.” Then turning 
to his fellow-traveller, he said to him, “ 1 will 
walk with you no more. I commend you to 
God.” “Be it so,” said the angel. “ Hear me, 
and then we will part. The innocent shepherd 
died in innocence, and went to bliss. Had he 
lived, he would have been guilty of crime. The 
robber will die in his sin; the owner of the 
flock, by alms and good works, will atone his 
error. As for the child of the hospitable sol- 
dier that you saw me strangle, the soldier, before 
the child was born, lived for Heaven, and did 
works of charity. His child being born, he lived 
for that only, and denied himself and his goods 
to the poor. The child is now with the angels, 
and the father is again a devout Christian. ‘Ihe 
cup I stole, tempted one who had been an ab- 
stemious man to excess. Now that the cup is 
gone, he is again temperate. The pilgrim whom 





I cast into the river, had he proceeded further, 
would have fallen into mortal sin. I gave him 
death while yet he could pass into the heavenly 
glory. As to the man who gave us the sty for 
a lodging, he had his reward in the gold of this 
world, There is no other reward but sorrow 
for him in the life to come. Fut a guard, then, 
hermit, on thy tongue, and judge no more the 
ways of Him who knoweth all.” 

The hermit then fell at the angel’s feet, 
entreating pardon, and went back to his cell 
assured that justice rules, though men are blind. 





DAY-DREAMS. 


I, orTeN lying lonely, over seas, 
At ope of day, soft-couch’d in foreign land, 
Dream a green dream of England; where young 
trees 
Make murmur, and the amber-stripéd bees 
To search the woodbine through, a busy band, 
Come floating at the casement, while new tann'd 
And tedded hay sends fresh on morning breeze 
Incense of sunny fields, through curtains fann’d 
With invitations faint to Far-away. 
So dreaming, half-awake, at ope of day, 
Dream I of daisy greens, and village pales, 
And the white winking of the warméd may 
In blossomy hedge, and brown oak-leaved dales, 
And little children dear, at dewy play, 
Till all my heart grows young and glad as they; 
And sweet thoughts come and go, like scented gales, 
Through an open window when the month is gay. 


But often, wandering lonely, over seas, 
At shut of day, in unfamiliar land, 
What time the serious light is on the Icas, 
To me there comes a sighing after ease 
Much wanted, and an aching wish to stand 
Knee-deep in English grass, and have at hand 
A little churchyard cool, with native trees, 
And grassy mounds thick laced with ozier band, 
Wherein to rest at last, nor farther stray. 
So, sad of heart, muse I, at shut of day, 
On safe and quiet Eng!and; till thought ails 
To an inward groaning deep, for fields fed grey 
With twilight, copses throng’d with nightingales, 
Home-gardens, full of rest, where never may 
Come loud intrusion; and, what chiefly fails 
My sick desire, old friendships fled away. 
I am much vext with loss. Kind Memory lay 
My head upon thy lap, and tell me tales 
Of the good old time, when all was pure and gay! 





MY YOUNG REMEMBRANCE. 


I am barely a middle-aged man; yet I have 
a distinct recollection of Thirty Years Ago. 
Looking back to that period—say to the years 
1830-31—I find so many and such strange 
alterations in this native London of mine, that I 
am tempted to recal a few of the old character- 
istics of those old times, for the ediffcation of 
young ladies and gentlemen who, having beer 
born ten or fifteen years later than the era I 
speak of, know little else than the London of 
the present moment. Strange to say, my re- 
veries on the metropolis as it was in the last. 
days of George the Fourth, and the early days 
of William Ditto, have been prompted by a 
neighbourhood which appears to me to have | 
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undergone no change whatever since that epoch, 
and indeed has undergone but little since it was 
built, nearly two hundred years ago. It was 
the dingy district called Soho that took my 
memory back ‘Thirty Years, and made me think 
how much has passed away, how much sprung 
up, during that lapse of time. As long as 
memory lasts, that desert of brick and mortar 
will be swegestive to my mind of the days when 
Grey and Russell were fighting the battle of the 
Reform Bill; and I shall never thread its mazes 
without seeing a little wraith of myself, as I 
then was, going on before me, knowing nothing 
of Reform Bills or Administrations, but pas- 
sively receiving the mental photographs of sur- 
rounding things which I am now endeavouring 
to reproduce in pen and ink. 

For me, life dawns over Soho-square and its 
adjacent territory. Certain grey, glimmering, 
and almost spectral prefigurements of that dawn 
there may, perhaps, be, hinting at a western 
suburb, leafy with trees that are now usurped 
by houses; but I suspect all such glimpses, as 
being probably nothing but reflexions of what 
Ihave heard related. The authentic dawn, as 
far as my own recollection is concerned, breaks 
over that Square and its tributary streets, where- 
unto I was conveyed, one black March evening 
in the year 1830, in a hackney-coach. How 
well I remember being carried out of the fire- 
light, and lifted into the great, dusky, yawning, 
mouldy cavern on wheels which was to rumble 
me off to the unknown region of Soho! How 
well, too, do I remember the house to which I 
was taken, and the effect it had on me! Soho 
was originally an aristocratic neighbourhood, 
though the fashion has now swept far away 
westward. The Square was built about the year 
168], and has had, among its eminent inha- 
bitants, the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
(one of Charles the Second’s natural sons—the 
Absalom of Dryden’s poem); Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury; Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
who perished with his fleet on the Scilly Isles; 
Horace Walpole’s friend, General Conway; 
George Colman the Elder; Sir Joseph Banks, 
&c. In Gerrard-street, not far off, lived Dryden, 
and, many years afterwards, Edmund Burke ; 
in Greek-street, as late as 1804, dwelt Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; in Carlisle-street, the Earls 
of Carlisle had their town mansion up to 1756 ; 
in Dean-street, Hayman and Harlowe, the 

ainters, had houses; in Frith-street died 

azlitt. The district is still respectable, though 
no longer splendid; but it has acquired an 
aspect inconceivably dolorous and depressing, 
and is flanked by the disreputable purlieus of 
St. Giles’s and Seven Dials. However, the 
houses in Soho-square and in the best streets 
adjoining are large, stately, and austere, with 
something of a gloomy magnificence about them, 
as if they lived in the mournful memory of 
better days, and drew a certain consolation from 
grizzling over their faded grandeur. The house 
of which I speak was really spacious, and to my 
childish eyes seemed vast. On first entering it, 
I was dimly and vaguely impressed by a long 





suite of rooms opening out of one another, along 
which I glanced as down an arcade, and felt 
awe-struck, until, recognising in a little chaos of 
newly-unpacked goods a vessel in which I had 
been accustomed to see my infantine food cooked, 
I took heart, and was content. Other memories 
of that house remain to me. I have to this da 
an intense perception of its cupboards, whick 
were as rooms, and which appear to me, at this 
distance of time, to have been perpetually 
haunted by ghosts of orange marmalade and 
other conserves;—I say “ghosts,” because £ 
recollect. no bodily presence of those delicacies, 
but only an abiding odour. The broad, high, 
wainscoted staircase also dwells in my mind; 
but most of all the old-fashioned window-seats. 
I had a prodigious idea of the capacity of those 
window-seats ; and once, coveting, for some 
strange whim, a ladder as high as the house, 
which I had seen some workmen use, I made a 
request for its purchase, stating that, when done 
with for the day, I would dispose of it on a par- 
ticular window-seat where I was Pechestetoed to 
lay out my toys. I likewise offered to stable a 
Shetland pony in the same retreat, and had the 
most entire faith in my ability to groom and 
tether him there if I could only possess him; 
but Fate denied me the opportunity. 

From the altitude of that window-seat I con- 
templated Life, as Life developed itself ‘Thirty 
Years Ago. Upon looking back, I find that to 
my infant senses it chiefly took the shape of 
street hawkers and street exhibitions. The 
hawkers were much the same then as they are 
now, excepting that they generally wore knee- 
breeches and velveteen, in the manner of Bill 
Sikes, and had (L think) a more lofty and inde- 
pendent disregard of the claims of grammar and 
pronunciation than their successors have—which 
I note as showing the demoralising effects of 
education. ‘The street exhibitions differed in 
many respects, and were distinguished by an 
amazing dreariness and gloom. I remember no 
acrobats, and believe them to be a comparatively 
modern importation, as far as the streets are 
concerned: but there were men and girls on 
stilts, stalking along like shadows in the even- 
ing. The conjurors, I suspect, excelled chiefly 
in what may be called fraudulent frauds, such as 
promising, for threepence more, to send a pack 
of cards round the ring “so fast you can’t see 
’em ;” which was a feat easy of accomplishment 
in its negative feature, but in no respect satisfac- 
tory. Punch-and-Judy undoubtedly flourished ; 
but I confess with shame and grief that I never 
could see much fun in that ancient drama. Pup- 
pet-shows abounded at that time, and were very 
lamentable. The hospitalsand thelunatic asylums 
seemed to turn out their lame and blind and 
deaf and witless, to make London hideous by 
their demented antics. There was one poor 
fellow who blew a pipe and drummed upon a 
tabor, to a set of forlorn dolls suspended to a 
string attached to a spring-board which he 
worked with his foot, causing the figures to 
revolve, heels overhead, in a monotonous and 
ghastly fashion. Child as I was, I used to be 
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oppressed by this exhibition, which seemed to 
me indescribably miserable and sad. The crazy 
stammerings of the pipe and tabor—the crazy 
looks of the poor fellow himself (who ought to 
have been taken care of in some asylum, instead 
of being left to battle with savage street boys, 
from whom he would sometimes fly, making 
goblin outcries of fear and wrath)—and the 
ugly dolls themselves, looking like a deputation 
from the rag-and-bone shops, instinct with a 
kind of jerking and galvanic life,—all this often 
made me shrink in the avenues of Soho at the 
time I am writing about. Another dismal en- 
tertainment was also common — performin 
monkeys, in the never-varying red coat, rm 
always accompanied (as they are now, though, 
thank Heaven! they are going out of fashion) 
by the most doleful and whining of organs. The 
bear in She Stoops to Conquer would dance to 
“none but the genteelest of tunes:” monkeys, 
I suppose, will dance to none but the most 
melancholy. I always know when a street 
monkey is coming, by the music he carries with 
him; and I am much mistaken if the organs 
appropriated to this line of business at the pre- 
sent moment are not the very same which ha- 
rassed my young soul in the days of 730-31. 

It is a strange, dreamy habit of my mind that, 
when I enter a neighbourhood with which I was 
familiar years ago, but which I have not recently 
visited, everything seems to bear a sort of 
ghostly similitude to the vanished time. I do 
not often track the labyrinth of Soho now; but, 
going there the other day, I almost fancied my- 
self back again in the dim Past. In one of the 
streets lying off from the Square, I came across 
a withered old man with a guitar, who appeared 
to me like the Rip Van Winkle of street musi- 
cians, only half awake from a sleep of Thirty 
Years. 1 look at the grimy brick-and-mortar, 
at the dingy shops, at the desolate area-rails ; 
and I see no change. Do they ever repaint 
and beautify in this region? I doubt it. Have 
the natives any knowledge of alterations in the 
fashion? I suspect not. The women wear no 
crinoline and no hats; the men, in the matter of 
natural decoration, stick to the old bottle-brush 
form of whisker which was considered quite 
“the thing” in the days of the Fourth George 
and William. In the course of an houtr’s stroll 
I saw not a single beard and moustache. To- 
wards Seven Dials, the stock in the shop-win- 
dows is marvellously antiquated. Here, for 
instance, in this print-shop, I find a set of in- 
sipidly romantic plates from the Annals of my 
young days, and a portrait of the First Gentle- 
man in Europe, in his wig and cravat as he 
lived. Some loyal inhabitant of Soho, who 
wishes to be up to the time, will probably buy 
that portrait, and, with pardonabie vanity, in- 
vite his friends to see it. And yet what a 
while ago it seems to me since, in this shadowy 
province, I heard the bells ringing (I beg your 
pardon—I mean tolling) for the death of that 
— for kings, husbands, and gentlemen! 

pass on with a sense of unreality, and make 





houses I gazed up at; here are the gravel-walks | 
I trotted along ; here are the trees; here is the | 


statue of that other First Gentleman and model 


king, Charles the Second. The statue and the 
edestal now strike me as being diminutive in | 
1eight, whereas in my imagination they had 
towered sublime with an altitude they do not 
really possess. I recollect that Thirty Years 
Ago this statue was the occasion of much an- 
guish to the mind of the gardener, who used 
frequently to find the monarch’s head igno- 
miniously crowned with an old and battered hat, 
em there by rude boys who had no respect 
or royalty. This worthy man had repeatedly 
to climb the projections of the pedestal, and 
with a rake dlodge the squalid adornment, so 
that Majesty might once more: look respectable 
in the eyes of passers-by. Of the Square in 
those days I may note another peculiarity. Its 
floral productions were limited, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, to mignionette and French 
marigolds. At least, I have a distinct recollee- 
tion of those two flowers, and have no recollec- 
tion of any other; and to this day I have 
nothing to do but to sniff a sprig of mignionette 
to bring back the place and the time with sin- 
gular vividness. Strange magic of the sense of 
smell! Standing on the very site of those 
early recollections, looking at the unaltered 
house-fronts, and seeing all things as they were 
then, I have not so keen a perception of the 
old days as when, in a totally different spot, I 
inhale the breath of one poor flowering stalk, 
and find in it the breath of the Past. In this 
one case I simply recollect bygone things ; in the 
other, childhood itself comes back, and the dead 
live once more. 

Has nothing changed since that time, except 
myself? Yes, much. Those years, 1830-31, 
would seem antediluvian to the smart youn 
fellows of twenty who have been born and bre 
in the days of railroads and electric telegraphs. 
Railroads were just beginning in the north, and 
the south knew them not. 1t was in 1830 that 
Huskisson was killed at the opening of the 
Manchester and Liverpool line, the first ever 
constructed. People talked about the rail as a 
wonder, or depreciated it as a dangerous inno- 
vation ; and any one who had actually travelled 
in that way was a man who could command his 
listeners, and was privileged to bore them by 
unlimited repetitions of his experiences. The 
stage-coach, with its four dashing horses, its 
driver with a flower in his mouth, and its guard 
with trumpet and — was still a feature of 
the streets. Omnibuses were just beginning : 
Shillibeer started them in that very year 1830, 
with three horses each. Of cabs there were not 
many, and they were called “cabriolets,” except 
by the vulgar, who have now carried their 
point. They were made in the fashion of gen- 
tlemen’s cabriolets, only that they were pro- 
vided with a sort of pouch at the right side, 
where the driver officiated, causing the vehicle 
to sway a good deal in that direction. You sat 
with your face to the opening, as in a modern 


my way into the Square. Yes, here are the | Hansom, and could draw a curtain before you if 
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it came on to rain. The worst of it was, that 
you were placed in perplexing association with 
the driver, who was often a ruffian. I believe, 
however, that the drivers of those days knew 
their way about London; which is more than 
ean be said of their successors. I have, indeed, 
been forced by grievous experience into the be- 
lief that the existing cabmen are all raw from 
the country; that they have only vague ideas 
of the bearing of Temple Bar; and that they 
are perplexed in their minds as to whether the 
Bank lies in the direction of Paddington or of 
Peckham-rise. But the oddest vehicles Thirty 
Years Ago were the hackney-coaches, of which I 
have already spoken. They were broken-down 
gentlemen’s carriages, drawn by broken-down 
gentlemen’s horses, two to each carriage, and 
were miracles of slowness and discomfort. The 
coachman looked as decayed as that which he 
drove, and was a strange lumbering mystery of 
coats and capes. His very whip was old, and 
came down feebly on the feeble beasts he 
guided. If you progressed at the rate of three 
miles an hour, you considered yourself lucky ; 
and all the way the crazy windows chattered 
with imbecile garrulity, and the springs kept 
rotesting that they were too old for work. 

ith the introduction of more convenient cabs, 
these musty anatomies gradually disappeared ; 
but they were lingering out the town in some 


numbers as late as 1840, and one or two even 
held possession of the streets at a still more 


recent period. 

Then, “the New Police” really were new at the 
timeof which I write. They began duty in Septem- 
ber, 1829 ; but the “ Charlies” maintained their 
ground for some time after. I have often heard 
them coming up that long Soho street in the 
dead of the night, calling the hour and the state 
of the weather, and have felt the safer for their 
wakeful presence. At a distance, the cry was 
slumberous and lulling, and it was pleasant to 
hear it growing in power as the old fellow came 
slowly on, swinging his ancient lantern, and pro- 
jecting his voice out of the recesses of his mul- 
titudinous wrappings ; but just under the window 
it was not so agreeable, sounding too sharp, 
menacing, and imperative. Does it not seem as 
if I were writing of the middle ages? Does it 
not appear incredible that at that time Old Lon- 
don Bridge was standing; that the Haymarket 
was really a market for hay (I remember seeing 
the carts there till they were removed in 1831) ; 
that the anti-Popish inscription was yet re- 
maining on the Monument (that, too, was re- 
moved in 1831); that, four days before the 
death of George the Gentleman, a man stood in 
the pillory in the Old Bailey for perjury, though 
he was the last sufferer in that way that London 
has ever seen; that the postal system was in a 
state which we should now regard as savage ; 
and that all England was in a fever of appreben- 
sion lest the agitation for Reform should lead 
to revolution and civilwar? On the last-named 
subject my personal recollections are vivid. ‘The 
talk was of riots; of the military being under 
arms; of the shops being shut up in the day- 





time. . William the Fourth, from having been 
highly popular at the commencement of his 
reign, when he appeared to favour Reform, be- 
came the very reverse when it was thought he 
had sided with the Tories. The walls used to 
be chalked over with the phrase “ Silly Billy ;” 
while the amiable Queen Adelaide was frequently 
alluded to as “‘ Addlehead.” There is no reason 
now-a-days why the very poor joke should not be 
stated. For, her admirable conduct, and the 
simple, reasonable, and beautiful directions which 
she left touching her funeral, will embalm her 
memory for all time, and be remembered when 
the poor quibble on her name shall be forgotten. 
But Thirty Years Ago party feeling ran high, 
and was often unjust, simply because it was un- 
thinking. It was an era when the mob had not 
ceased to be a dangerous element in the body 
politic. On the Reform Bill passing, there was 
something like a compulsory illumination; and 
I remember a general exhibition of candles in 
the windows, and the prevalence of considerable 
doubt and uneasiness as to whether that conces- 
sion to public opinion would be deemed sufficient. 
The newspaper writing of that period would be 
thought vulgar now. Personality was its leading 
characteristic ; violence its main strength. The 
Times of 1831-2 would not bear a comparison 
with the penny press of to-day. 

From politics I turn to lighter matters. We 
have seen some strange variations of fashion 
since the era of the Reform Bill. Cravats after 
the manner of George the Fourth—dress coats 
with enormous collars coming up to the base of 
the skull, and generally buttoned across the 
chest—hair curled so as to look as much like a 
First Gentleman’s wig as possible, and trousers 
rigorously strapped down over the boots—such 
was the male attire. The ladies wore the waists of | 
their dresses under the arms, and favoured caps || 
and bonnets of such prodigious size and elabo- 
ration, that they seemed to have been built up 
like pieces of architecture, or the set scenes ina | 
play. We should think both the ladies and the 
gentlemen “ Guys” if we sawthem now. When | 
they met at an evening party, they were (I con- 
ceive) somewhat sedate and formal. No polka, 
no schottische, no varsoviana then; and but 
little waltzing in steady-going families. Mammas 
and aunts could not readily forget Byron’s auda- 
cious poem on the most graceful of dances; and 
so it found but a grudging place, or no place at | 
all. The quadrille was the staple measure, and, || 
being in its nature somewhat stiff and mecha- | 
nical, appeared to develop in its patrons an air 
of amazing frigidity. The gentlemen at that 
time used to wear dancing-pumps, and seemed 
to execute the figures with an oppressive sense 
of their shoes. I rather think they went in 
dread of the old ladies in turbans who sat on the 
sofas at the sides of the room, with an aspect 
remorselessly critical ; but this may be open to 
discussion. Another feature of those old-world 
parties was very trying. Some one was sure to || 
sing “The Sea,” and to become offensively 
patriotic under the inspiration of the words and 
melody ; andthen some one else would languish 
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over poor James Augustine Wade’s “ Meet Me 
by Moonlight alone.” Those were the two 
great songs of the time; though I ought to add 
a third— Cherry Ripe”—which, having been 
made popular by Madame Vestris, brought an 
air of pastoral freshness into London streets, 
till use destroyed it. 

How rapidly the stream of change has flowed 
since then! Surely, I ought to be grey-headed 
for recollecting such antiquated facts. Yet I 
could recollect others, but that I fear to tire 
all fast young readers. Let me conclude, then, 
by taking one of those readers down to the spot 
we now call Trafalgar-square. What does he 
see? The “King’s Mews” standing where the 
National Gallery now stands ; and in the open 
space, where the column and the fountains 
are, a squalid heap of odds and ends, with a 
large booth in the middle, dignified by the name 
of “The Pavilion of the Gigantic Whale,” on 
account of a Bartlemy Fair exhibition inside. 
There, young gentleman! be thankful for the 
age you live in, and don’t revile the fountains 
any more. 





DIALS FOR THE SEA. 


Carrarn Cuartes James C. Perry—formerly 
master mariner, with twenty years of seafaring 
experience in the East and West India trades, 
and late Member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria—has lately invented an instrument that 


will enable sailors to ascertain the true course of 
a ship, bearings and distancesof a lighthouse rock 
or point of coast, and generally to know how with 
certainty to steer clear of any object, shifting 
or stationary, visible within a distance of seven 
miles, the greatest distance at which a ship’s 
lights can be seen in the night. The first person 
to atd Perry’s Dial to a ship’s instruments, was 
Captain Seymour, of her Majesty’s ship Pylorus, 
lately in Australian waters. We have never will- 
ingly missed any opportunity of calling attention 
to the sore need of every help that can be given 
towards lessening the frightful number of the 
shipwrecks and accidents at sea. Shipping com- 
panies and shipowners may at once inquire for 
themselves into the exact merits of Perry’s Dial, 
and perhaps, some day, it will obtain attention 
from the Admiralty as it is, or more probably 
from the Navy Department as it is hereafter to 
be vunsiibated. 

Three in five of the worst mishaps at sea come 
of collisions. By collision, a hundred and ninety- 
nine lives were destroyed suddenly in the Fa- 
vourite, off the Lizard. By collision, four hun- 
dred persons suddenly perished in the Arctic. 
Husbands and fathers are left solitary men, 
their wives and little ones all swallowed by the 
sea. Wives and children ashore, while they are 
rejoicing in calm weather for love of the house- 
father who moves in peril of the deep, are sud- 
denly made widows and orphans by a terrible 
disaster, of which the cause was, perhaps, only a 
wrong figure in calculation. On the coast of 
the United Kingdom, fifty or sixty ships are sunk 
every year by collision, and there are two or 





three hundred seriously damaged. On the seas 
at large, nearly a thousand ships are sunk or 
crippled seriously by collision every year. If 
both vessels that strike together become total | 
wrecks, they go to swell the sad, mysterious 
list of “ missing ships,” whereof there are fifty 
a year from among those that sail out of British 

orts alone. It has been found also—and this 
is a point of great importance in the question of | 
prevention—that “ by far the larger number of || 
collisions take place in the open sea, and in clear, |! 
bright weather.” 

A ship at night carries a light at her mast- 
head, a green light on the starboard-side of her 
hull, and a red light on the port. It is not easy 
to know from shore the exact direction in which 
a single speck of light visible several miles away 
at seais moving. It is still less easy from on board 
another moving vessel. According as the green 
or the red light is seen under the light at the 
masthead we may know which side of the vessel 
is presented to us, but not within very wide 
limits how it is presented, and it is only within 
these wide limits that we may know, therefore, 
the direction in which she steers. One fas only 
to sketch on paper the hull of a ship sailing, say 
due northward, and represent all the positions in 
which the hull of an approaching vessel would 
present the same coloured light to view, to find 
that such a ship may be steering south, or may 
be steering even west-north-west, and may be 
steering towards any point between those two 
extremes. It is because of these uncertainties, 
uncertainties that can be and are overcome by 
the science of some commanders, but of some 
(and a few) only, that a seaman is never quite 
happy when he ie to pass close to another ship | 
at night, until the passing is well settled by the || 
event. It may be, and it generally is the case, 
that if the two ships hold to their course, they | 
would pass within not less than a mile of one 
another. But, if one could be only sure of that! || 

The object of Perry’s Dial is to enable any | 
ship’s officer, whether mathematician or not, to || 
apply such principles of trigonometry as will | 
enable him to answer the important question by 


two easy and simple observations taken at a few | 
minutes’ interval, and neither of them neces- |! 


sarily occupying a whole minute. 
There is a certain Rule of the Road at sea; || 
a good and necessary rule, although it is said 


hitherto to have caused more collisions than it || 


has prevented. It is contained in Section 296 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, and this it will 
be well to give in its own words, parting off and || 
printing in italics the proviso hitherto practically || 
a dead letter—as a thousand of the dead might || 
tell us, could they speak : 

“Whenever any ship, whether a steam or | 
sailing ship, proceeding in one direction meets 
another ship, whether a steam or sailing ship, 
proceeding in another direction, [so that if both 
ships were to continue their respective courses they 
would pass so near as to involve any risk of col- 
lision, | the helms of both ships shall be put to 
port, so as to pass on the port side of each 
other; and this rule shall be obeyed by all steam- 
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ships and by all sailing ships whether on the 
rt or starboard ron and whether close- 
auled or not, unless the circumstances of the 
case are such as to render a departure from the 
| rule necessary, in order to avoid immediate 
| danger, and subject also to the proviso that due 
| regard shall be had to the dangers of navigation, 
| and, as regards sailing ships on the starboard 
tack close-hauled, to the keeping such ships 
under command.” 
The law is now read, even in public inquiries, 
as if that passage which we have bracketed 
were not contained in it. Assuredly, it is quite 
obvious that this rule is of immense value, and 
will tend only to prevent collision, if it be 
|| obeyed only when it is meant to be obeyed, 
|| that is to say, when there is risk, and that not 
|| instant risk, of a collision by the close passing 
|| of ships if they continue their respective courses. 
| Practically, the fact is that only one ship’s 
| officer in a thousand can tell when if he holds 
_ his course, and if the approaching ship shall do 

the same, there being no risk of collision, there 

is no need to port the helm. Moreover, the one 

man in a thousand cannot calculate upon the 
| other vessel’s course being maintained, upon her 
|| not porting her helm because it is not necessary. 
This being the case, the custom is for a man to 
make sure that he shall be, in case of misfor- 
tune, found at least on the safe side of the law. 
|| It would go hard, if collision occurred, with the 
|| master of a vessel who had not ported his helm. 


And so it happens, that because captains do not 
act upon the first condition of the law in know- 
ing when their course is safe, they very often, 
in their doubt, and dread of being found of- 
| fenders against the rule of the road, port their 
helm when by so doing they can only run into 


each other’s way. There-can be shown at least 
| one case in which immediately before the stroke 
| of ruin order has been given on board the ves- 
sel being run down to port the helm, when by 
_ so doing she was actually turned to meet the 
| full shock of a collision at a time when an op- 
| posite order would have turned her tail aside, 
and, by a very close shave, enabled her to slip 
| out of danger. 
| _ It was the consideration of this, says Mr. 
| Perry, that set him upon the devising of his 
| Dial. ‘Three consecutive cases of collision on 
| the coast of Australia, those of the Lady Bird 
and Champion, of the White Swan and Burra 
Burra, and of the Storm Bird and Queen, proved 
to be cases in which the ships would have been 
perfectly safe as they were—in one case not 
crossing each other’s paths at all, in the two 
other cases one crossing a mile or two behind 
the other—but in which terrible disaster was 
| run into by porting the helm in obedience to 
half only of the letter of the law. It was espe- 
| cially by these three accidents that Mr. Perry’s 
| wits were set to work. It was worthy of re- 
mark that not only had the officers of these six 
| ships altered their courses because they were 
ignorant of their safety, but after they had 
altered they maintained them because they were 
iguorant of their danger, ignorant although the 


i 





lights were rapidly approaching and when col- 
lision became imminent. In each case, it is 
said, the Dial would at once have told*them 
what it, on the peril of their lives, behoved 
them all to know. 

Perry’s Dial—it is to be known by the tre- 
mendous name of “ Patent Anti-Collision Dial 
and Shipwreck Preventor”—is simply an instru- 
ment that saves calculation. ‘The author’s 
private and pet name for it is “ Elucidating 
Trigonometrical Formula.” Of such instru- 
ments it is said sometimes that they save science 
and tend to beget ignorant and rash reliance on 
machinery instead of wit. But, although there 
is no problem in nautical astronomy easier than 
the finding of the latitude, we can’t succeed in 
it exactly without help of the quadrant ; we use 
the sextant as a measuring instrument when we 
desire to find the exact longitude. The ship’s 
compass measures exactly the angle of her head 
with the magnetic meridian. Then why not add 
to these an exact measure of the relation of the 
ship’s course to that of a vessel nearing her. 

gain, the most scientific of masters docs not 
stay on deck all night. The watch in which 
the chance of collision is greatest, usually falls 
to one of his mates, and upon another vessel’s 
light appearing, the immediate knowledge of 
her course, and action upon that know- 
ledge within five or ten minutes, is what is re- 
uired for perfect safety. But even supposing 
the captain to be an Admirable Crichton, it is by 
no means every mate who would rouse him up 
whenever there appeared a speck of light on the 
horizon. 

The use of the dial consists in an adjustment 
that does not occupy a minute, made immediately 
after sighting a ship’s light, and a second, equally 
quick, observation made after a short interval of 
time. The length of time that will elapse be- | 
tween the seeing of the lights and the ships’ 
meeting, will depend, of course, upon the power 
of the light itself, upon the joint speed of the 
two ships, and upon the angle at which they ap- 
proach each other. 

The lights used by British sailing vessels 
and steamers are prescribed by law. They are a 
white light at the masthead, visible—the limit 
is of their power, but they are powerful enough— 
at a distance of six or seven miles, and coloured 
side lights—red on the port side, green on the 
starboard side—visible three miles off. Foreign 
vessels, when in British waters, generally use 
these lights; but elsewhere their mark is a single 
white light at the bowsprit end, visible five or 
six miles off. 

Then as to the joint speed. We will suppose 
that two swift steamers are approaching each 
other in a straight line, at a ; int speed of 
twenty-four knots. They would take fifteen 
minutes to meet from a distance of six miles. 
The whole results attainable by use of the dial 
could be assured in five minutes, and the 
proper precautions, therefore, could be taken 
while the steamers were still four miles apart. 
In the case of foreign ships, with the bowsprit 
light visible, say only five miles off (which re- 
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presents its least pore. exact knowledge of the 
ships’ courses and of the manner in which they 
would meet or pass each other, if left to their 
own way, could be had while they were still 
three miles apart. 

But ships do not commonly meet in straight 
lines, neither do both usually happen to be 
travelling at extreme rates. Their paths cross 
at various angles, wind and weather often retard 
one of the vessels, sometimes both. The Lady 
Bird and Champion, both fast steamers, under 
full steam and sail, were about twenty minutes 
in sight of each other’s lights before the colli- 
sion, although they were approaching one another 
nearly in a straight line. : 

But to every hundred collisions that occur in 
the night-time in clear weather, we must add 
forty-five that occur during the day, when the 
men on both ships can actually see their coming 
danger. The air, perhaps, helps to deceive, but 
most eyes on board a ship are misled in estimate 
of the exact course of another vessel that ap- 
proaches with a slanting course. Strange vesse 
are so common, distant passing is socommon, and, 
as compared with every-day experience, colli- 
sionsare so rare, that when they do come, they are 
apt to come suddenly, and be quite unexpected. 
the man at the wheel is often the first to give 
alarm. Now, habitual use of the dial, costing 
but a couple of detached minutes for each object, 
would at once show the relation of each ship’s 
course, to anything visible upon the face of the 
waters, not to ships only, but to rocks, shoals, 
lighthouses, and points of land. 

The manner of using the dial and its mathe- 
matical principle should be described rather in 
a Nautical Magazine than in a popular journal. 
It is a circular brass instrument, marked with 
compass bearings and mile circles, and furnished 
with perforations on which the observer marks 
the position of the two ships at the time of the 
two observations. This is represented in the 
case of the observed ship by a couple of pegs, in 
the case of the observing ship by the centre of 
the plate for the first position, and a peg for the 
second. When the pegs are placed, a couple of 
rulers laid along the lines thus indicated, repre- 
sent the two ships’ courses. The dial is as 
applicable in a crowded channel for observing 
simultaneously many ships’ courses, as for out at 
sea in marking only one. Distance and speed have 
in every case to be estimated, and enter only as 
probable amounts into the calculation; but as 
to these points, within bounds of sanity, very 
great errors do not affect the truth of the result. 
They do not falsify the courses in the least, 
though where the ships would meet if left to 
themselves is where their paths cross, they may 
lead to a wrong, but never dangerously wrong, 
impression of the time of meeting or the point 
of crossing. 

In the case of lighthouses, or fixed objects, 
Perry’s Dial enables mariners to estimate not 
only their bearings, but also their distances, 
within a tenth of a mile. In four years, be- 
tween two and three thousand dies and 
steamers have been reported at Lloyd’s as lost 





on rocks, shoals, and coasts, through errors in 
navigation alone. Thus the Orion sighted Port 
Patrick Lights for more than an hour before she 
was wrecked on the adjacent coast, through 
miscalculation of distance; and when the Tyne 
was for two hours in sight of the Portland 
Lights, the captain at no time knew his true 
distanee from them, and was stranded at last 
under St. Alban’s Head. 

There is a lack of the testimony of practical 
sailors to the simplicity and certainty of the 
instrument of which we have endeavoured to 
explain the value; but the instrument is new: 
its nature and use were first made public in “A 
brief Treatise on Collisions at Sea and Ship- 
wrecks,” published last year, by Captain Perry, 
at Melbourne, and knowledge of the invention 
only now arrives in England. Its trial is to come 
here, where we trust it will have full considera- 
tion, and find favour according to its merits. 


THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
PORTMANTEAU IN HAND. 

Is there any person who has ever jumped into 

a cab, with his portmanteau in his hand and his 
face set towards the Straits of Dover, who does 
not prick up his ears at the prospect of any 
proposal which shall in some sort mitigate the 
miseries of the Douane? But if this light and 
comparatively unencumbered personage takes an 
interest in this subject, what will be that of 
those husbands and fathers who read this page ? 
for they, and they alone, can fully understand 
the real difficulties of travelling. *Tis not alone 
the carpet-bag, good reader, nor customary load 
of railway-wrapper; no, nor the light portman- 
teau in the hold that can give the traveller a 
real and powerful interest in the subject of this 
orga document. The proprietors of such 
ight gear know nothing of the horrors of the 
Douane ; but let that pass, they will marry one 
day and take a continental tour, and then, and 
not till then, they will know all about it. 

To understand fully the necessity there is for 
some great change in the administration of the 
Custom-house system, it is absolutely necessary 
that a gentleman should be travelling with a 
lady, well provided with luggage, while it is de- 
sirable that he should have, besides, two or three 
children, with their playthings, and a maid- 
servant who does not approve of the Continent. 
The weather should be intensely and witheringly 
cold, the party should arrive at their destination 
late in the evening, they should have picked up 
so many objects in the course of their travels 
that their boxes are all crammed till only by the 
most artful packing can the lids be made to 
close, and they should have borrowed of a 
friend abroad, an immense imperial which used 
to fit on to the back of a travelling-carriage, 
and which, being constructed on a slanting prin- 
ciple to go under the rumble, is unable to stand 
alone, and is always falling heavily backwards 
on official toes, whose owners avenge themselves 
by having it opened. 

He, to whom these impedimenta appertain, 
knows the full wretchedness of that shivering 
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delay at the end of a journey while he stands in 
the large bare room of the Paris terminus wait- 
ing for his luggage to be searched. 

We have already made one great move to- 
wards mitigating the difficulties of travelling in 
organising the system of registering our luggage 
through from one great town to another. ‘Time 
was when the agonised voyager, with his brain 
reeling and his stomach revolving at the moment 
of his reaching the pier of Calais, or that of 
Dover, was compelled to open his boxes with 
one hand while he beat his breast in the torment 
of sickness with the other; and sometimes he 
would even have to go through the searching 
process on the pier itself, unsheltered from the 

itiless blast. All this is altered now. Much 
ins been done, but something remains yet to be 
achieved, and the Minister of the Interior would 
gladly inaugurate his entry into office by facili- 
tating yet more our personal communication 
with the Continent. 

There are some, perhaps, who might imagine 
that the Minister was about to propose the 
doing away with the Custom-house search alto- 
gether, and letting it go the way of the pass- 
ports. This, however, is not his intention. A 
man certainly might inquire whether that search, 
as at present conducted, is of much use, and 
whether, tiresome and inconvenient as it is, it is 
not, in great measure, a mere form? When the 
officer commences his search, what is his usual 
manner of proceeding? When he has, after 
some consideration, fixed upon the most guilty 
looking of our portmanteaus, and has directed 
it to be opened, what does he do? He slightly 
lifts up the two spotless shirts which lie at the 
top, and having satisfied himself that we are 
possessed of that amount of clean linen, he 
desists, and the remainder of our baggage, on 
the strength of those shirts, is allowed to go 
through with such glory that it really forces 
the conviction on our mind that your genuine 
smuggler invariably travels without “a change.” 
There is certainly another class of officer, whose 
search is of a different type, and who, uncon- 
vinced by the shirts, proceeds .to press heartily 
with his hand what lies beneath those articles ; 
but, after all, he is quite satisfied if the sub- 
stratum is soft and springy; and what is such a 
search as this good for? Does he expect the 
smuggled article to squeak on pressure like a 
toy dog? Are all contraband things hard and 
knobby? Do they all offer resistance to a fond 
and gentle pressure ? Surely Brussels lace and 
French cambric are neither knobby nor hard. 

We will not, however, go into this question 
of the utility of the Custom-house search. The 
time may come when it shall be done away with, 
just as the time may come when there shall be 
no more indirect taxation. But it is not yet. 
The proposal of the Minister of the Interior is a 
very simple one, and involves no such sweeping 
alteration as that abolishing of the Douane 
altogether, which would afford the traveller so 
much pleasure, but which is, for the present at 
least, impossible. 

What the writer would suggest, then, is this 
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To carry one step further the system of register- 
ing the baggage which is to be transported from 
one country to another, and to let it be examined 
before it is sent off rather than on its arrival. 
This is all; let the search take place at the 
commencement of the journey instead of at its 
termination. If the traveller is going from 
London to Paris, let the examination of his 
baggage be made by a representative of the 
French Custom-house in London before he sets 
off; while if, on the other band, he is travelling 
from Paris to London, it should be searched by 
an English official before it is put into the van. 

The advantage of this plan over the present 
system would, as far as the comfort of the tra- 
veller is concerned, be very great. He would 
go through this ordeal when he is fresh and in 
good condition, instead of at a time when he is 
totally exhausted in mind and body; an addi- 
tional and distressing source of delay when he 
has arrived at his journey’s end would be done 
away with; and he would perform his voyage 
with the delightful feeling that he “had got it 
over,” and we all know—all who have ever had 
a tooth out, or made a morning call—that that 
sensation is one of the most blissful to which 
humanity is subject. 

Of course this arrangement could not—any 
more than the luggage-registration does—meet 
every case. It would be impossible to have the 
Customs of the different European nations re- 
presented at every railway station; but at the 
great central termini—at London, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Marseilles—these officials might be in rea- 
diness, and that would meet the difficulty to so 
great an extent, that what remained undone 
would be nothing compared to the gain we 
should have achieved. 

The practical working of this system would be 
simple enough. When the examiner has made 
his search—more or less rigorous, as the case 
might be—he would fix his seal upon the package, 
and it would be at once transferred to the van, to 
be opened no more till it reaches its destination, 
as is the case already with registered luggage. 
No parcel taken up at some place on the road 
could be smuggled through, for the plain reason 
that it would want the seal. To imitate that 
seal would be the same offence as to imitate a 
railway ticket—simple forgery. 

An experiment might be tried to begin with, 
at London and Paris only. We should want 
here, at first, representatives of the French and 
Belgian Custom-houses, whilst in Paris it would 
be desirable to have a larger staff, and Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and England, 
should have their Douaniers at the termini of 
the different railway lines which lead to those 
countries from Paris. 

Were this system adopted, what a load would 
be removed from our minds as we recline on the 
cushions of the railway carriage, or yearn in 
anguish at the steamer’s bulwarks. The be- 
wildering cries of porters, of hotel touters, and 
commissionnaires awaiting us at our journey’s 
end, would be a simple nuisance, and not one 
that is complicated with the Douanier’s visit into 
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an amalgamation of unhappiness which is alto- 
gether intolerable. 

Yes, were this arrangement once carried out, 
a great portion of the trouble and annoyance in- 
separable from a journey to the other side of the 
Channel would be removed. With this magic 
seal upon his luggage, and his bunch of keys 
reposing in peace within the recesses of his 
pocket, the traveller would be able better to 
support all the different troubles which locomo- 
tive flesh is heir to. “It is true,” he would 
say to himself, “that I am very sick, or very 
hot, or very cold; I am utterly exhausted and 
worn out; I have been cheated by the cabmen; 
I have been subjected to extortion by commis- 
sionnaires ; my hands are black, so is my face, so 
is my linen; I shall never feel fresh or whole- 
some, nor will my clothes ever feel easy on me, 
again ; I am swollen and distorted; my wife is 
by no means the good-looking person | imagined 
her to be yesterday; my children are stained, 
and damp, and common; and Eliza, my servant, 
is passing through a country that is new to her, 
and is not taking the slightest interest in any- 
thing, and wears a look of injury that is fast 
maddening me—yes, all these things are so, and 
1 feel that they always will be so, and [ am very 
unhappy and uncomfortable indeed, du/, thank 
goodness—yes, a thousand and a million times 
thank goodness—that my bulgy portmanteau, 
which can only be locked by putting it into a 
corner and kneeling upon it, and the children’s 
bath, and Eliza’s corded box, have not got to 
pass through a Douanier’s examination, for upon 
all these things the government stamp has been 
impressed, and TuE CUSTOM-HOUSE SEARCH IS 
OVER. 





THE KING OF TIE PIGEONS. 


On the banks of the Bhagiratha there is a 
city called Patatipulta, and in it there dwelt a 
king endowed with every princely virtue; his 
name was Sudarsana. He had two sons, but 
they were inattentive to learning, and unread in 
the sacred books, and ever following wrong 
courses. 

One day he heard some one recite the follow- 
ing verses: “The resolver of many doubts, the 
exhibition of many objects, the eye of all—is 
learning: he who hath it not is blind.” The 
king thereupon made many reflections, and in- 
quired of himself how his sons might be made 
accomplished. 

Llaving come to the end of his reflections, he 
called an assembly of learned men, and said : 

“Q pundits, be it heard: is any now so 
learned who is able, by instruction in books of 

olicy, to effect the new birth of my sons, ever 
following wrong courses, and unread in the 
learned writings ?” 

Upon this, a great pundit named Vishnu Sar- 
man said : 

“O king, these princes, sprung from a great 
family, are capable of being made to understand 
policy by me; any labour bestowed upon a 





worthless thing cannot be productive of fruit : 
even by a hundred efforts a crane cannot be 
made to talk like a parrot. But in this family, 
offspring without virtuous principle is never 
born. In the period of six months, therefore, 
I will make your majesty’s sons versed in 
policy. : 

To this the rajah replied courteously and with 
much deference, after which he gave his sons in 
charge to Vishnu Sarman, who, as the princes 
sat at ease on the terrace of the palace, said 
pleasantly : 

“For the amusement of your highnesses I 
will relate a story.” 

The sons of the rajah said, 

* Sir, let it be told.” 

Vishnu Sarman said, 

“ Attend now: 


* ACQUISITION OF FRIENDS. 

“Those without means and without wealth, 
if wise and very friendly, speedily effect their 
purpose. 

“On the banks of the Godavery there stood a 
silk-cotton-tree, where birds from all quarters 
and countries roost for the night. 

“* Now once upon a time, night being ended, 
as the divinity the moon, the friend of the lo- 
tuses, was reclining on the summit of the western 
mountains, where a crow named Light-Falling, 
being awake, espied a fowler, snare in hand, 
approaching, like a second angel of death. 
Afterwards, the fowler having scattered grains 
of rice, spread a net, and ran and concealed 
himself. 

“At that moment the king of the Pigeons, 
called Speckled-Neck, with his retinue gliding 
in the air, noticed these grains of rice. He said 
to the other pigeons, who were greedy of the 
grains : 

“* This is a lonely forest: how do the grains 
of rice come here? Let it be seen into a little. 
I do not regard this as fortunate; if we are 
greedy of the graius of rice, we may become like 
the Traveller, and the ‘Tiger, and the Golden 
Bracelet.’ 

“* What was that ?’ said all the pigeons. 

“ Speckled-Neck related the following story : 


One day, whilst feeding in the southern 
forest I saw an old Tiger, who having bathed 
with Kusa grass on his paw on the brink of a 
pond was calling out, 

* Ho, ho! traveller, come and take this brace- 
let of gold.” 

Whereupon a certain traveller passing by, 
thought within himself, 

This is good luck. We ought never to 
undertake a doubtful matter, for even if we ob- 
tain a thing we desire from an odious quarter 
no good comes with it. I will therefore examine 
a little.” 

He then said to the Tiger, 

“ Where is the bracelet ?” 

The Tiger put out his paw and displayed it. 

* But,” said the traveller, “ who may dare to 
put any trust in thee ?” 
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The Tiger said, 

“ Harken, O traveller! Formerly, indeed, in 
the state of youth I was very mischievous. Be- 
cause I slaughtered many cows, Brahmins, and 
men, my children all died, and my wife also. I 
am now without a family. A certain religious 

rson exhorted me to practise the virtue of 
iberality. By his advice [ am now generous 
and merciful ; I practise ablutions ; I am besides 
very old—my teeth and claws are decayed ; 
surely you may trust me. It is written, ‘Sa- 
crifice, sacred study, almsgiving, pious austerity, 
truth, fortitude, patience, disinterestedness, are 
the eightfold course of duty. The first. four of 
these are sometimes practised for ostentation, 
but the last four can only dwell in the magnani- 
mous breast.’ Iam now so free from selfish- 
ness, that I am willing to give to any one a 
bracelet of gold. And yet the old saying, ‘ The 
tiger devours men,’ is still believed. I have 
studied religious books. Listen to what is 
written: ‘As rain on parched ground, so is 
food to the famishing. As life is dear to oneself, 
so are those of all beings.’ Thou art in distress, 
therefore I am anxious to give to thee, for it is 
written, ‘Nourish the poor, and bestow not a 
gift upon the rich.’ Therefore fear not, bathe 
in hwy lake, and after that take this bracelet of 

old.” 

The traveller took confidence and entered the 
lake to bathe, but immediately fell into a great 
quagmire, out of which he could not escape. 

The Tiger, seeing him in the mud, said : 

“Ha! ha! thou art in a great slough, I will 
lift thee out.” 

Whereupon he slowly drew near, and, the 
traveller being seized by the ‘Tiger, reflected : 

“Tt was not well done in me to place confi- 
dence in a Tiger.” 
| While thus reflecting, he was killed and de- 
| voured. Wherefore said Speckled-Neck : 

“An act not thoroughly deliberated upon 
'| ought not to be done.” 

ut one of the pigeons, after listening im- 
patiently, said haughtily : 

* All meat and drink on the face of the earth 
| is beset with causes of apprehension. When 
| then ought one to act? or how is life to be 
| supported? Surely in eating there is no need 
of permission ?” 
aving heard this, all the pigeons alighted ; 
| for covetousness is the cause of sin. 

They were presently caught in the net, and 
|| then all the birds began to abuse him at whose 
| suggestion they had fallen into trouble; but 
|| Speckled-Neck, the king, hearing this, said : 

| “Jt is not his fault. Even a friend becomes 
an aggravation of Cescending calamities, as the 
leg of the mother at milking time becomes a 
post for the tying of the calf. He is a friend 
who can rescue from misfortune, not he who 
| rails at a plan for the salvation of those in jeo- 
pardy. Wherefore, with one accord, let us all 
take hold of the net and fly away.” 

The birds, all rising at once under the net, 
| flew away with it, and having got out of sight of 
| the fowler, they said: 





“ Master, what is now proper to be done ?” 

Speckled-Neck, the king, replied : 

“My friend, Hiranyaka, king of the Mice, 
dwells in a charming wood on the banks of the 
Gandaki; by the force of his teeth he will cut 
our snare.” 

So they all went to the burrow of Hiranyaka, 
who being an old Mouse, skilled in the science 
of policy, and foreseeing danger before it arrived, 
dwelt in a hole with a hundred outlets. He was 
startled at the descent of the pigeons and the 
net, and stood silent. . Speckled: Neck called 
out: 

: Friend Hiranyaka, will you not speak to 
us ?” 

Upon which the king of the Mice, recog- 
nising his friend’s voice, rushed forward in 
haste. 

“Oh, how happy am I that my dear friend 
Speckled-Neck is come!” But when he saw 
the pigeons all caught in the snare, he quickly 
ran to gnaw the bonds of his friend Speckled- 
Neck, but Speckled-Neck said to him : 

“Not so, friend; first cut the bonds of these 
my dependents.” 

“TI am weak,” said Hiranyaka, “and my 
teeth are brittle, how then can I gnaw their 
bonds? I will first set thee free, and then, to 
the best of my ability, I will cut the bonds of 
the others also.” 

But Speckled-Neck said : 

“‘ My friend, I am unable to endure the dis- 
tress of those under my protection. A wise man 
should resign riches, and even life, for the sake 
of others; a sacrifice for the sake of good is 
the best thing, since death must inevitably 
come.” 

Hiranyaka, on hearing this, was delighted, 
and his hair erect with joy. He exclaimed: 

“Noble friend! By this tenderness for thy 
dependents the sovereignty even of the thice 
regions of the universe is suited to thee !” 

When he had said this, he gnawed all their 
bonds asunder and set all the pigeons free. 
Then Hiranyaka, having performed the rites of 
hospitality and embraced them, he dismissed 
them. Speckled-Neck and his companions de- 

arted for those countries where his inclinations 
ed him, and Hiranyaka to his hole. 

Then the crow, Light-Falling, who had been a 
spectator of the whole transaction, exclaimed, 
with astonishment, “Ho! Hiranyaka, thou art 
to be praised. Henceforth I desire also to form 
a friendship with thee ; thou must therefore fa- 
vour me with thy friendship.” 

When Hiranyaka heard this, he called out 
(still keeping within his hole), 

“ Halloa! who art thou ?” 

“Tam acrow,” said the other, “named Light- 
Falling.” 

“Then,” said Hiranyaka, laughing, “ what 
friendship can there be with thee ? for I am the 
food, you are the eater; how can intimacy sub- 
sist between us? Friendship between the food 
and the feeder is assuredly a cause of misfortune. 
A Deer, who had been caught in a snare through 
the artifice of a Jackal, was rescued by a Crow.” 
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“ How was that?” said the Crow. 

Hiranyaka related : 

“Tn South Behar there is a forest named 
Champakavaté, in which a Deer and a Crow 
lived a long time in great friendship. As the 
Deer, cheerful and plump, was roaming at his 

leasure, he was seen by a certain Jackal. 
wom eyed him, the Jackal thought within 
self, 

**Ah, how shall I feast on this delicate 
flesh? It may be, if I can but gain his confi- 
dence.’ He having thus designed, drew near, 
and said: ‘Friend, health be with thee.’ 

*¢Who art thou?’ said the Deer. 

**T am Little Wit, the jackal. Here in this 
forest, like one dead, without friend or relation, I 
live alone, but now, having found thee a friend, I 
have again entered the land of the living. Now 
will I be wholly thy attendant.’ 

*** Be it so,’ said the Deer. 

*“ Afterwards, when the Sun, the divinity 
crowned with light, had set behind the western 
mountain, the Deer and the Jackal went together 
to the Deer’s dwelling-place. ‘The Crow, the 
Deer’s friend, lived above it in the branches of a 
great champall-tree. The Crow’s name was In- 
telligence. 

** On seeing them, he asked, ‘Friend Deer, who 
is this second ?” 

*** He isa Jackal,’ said the Deer, ‘come seek- 
ing our friendship.’ 

“* Friend,’ said the crow Intelligence, ‘ confi- 
dence all of a sudden in a new comer is im- 
proper. It was not well done of thee ; for house 
room ought not to be given to one who is un- 
known as to family and character, for through 
trusting in the cat the vulture Jaradgarva was 
put to death.’ 

**How was that? said the Deer and the 
Jackal at once. 

“The Crow related : 


On the bank of the river Bhagirathi, on the 
mountain called Vulture Peak, there grew a 
large wave-leaf fig-tree. In the hollow trunk of 
it there lived a vulture, who, through the hard- 
ships of fortune, had well-nigh lost his claws 
ond his eyes. The birds who lodged in the same 
tree for pity’s sake contributed each a little 
from his own store for his support, and in re- 
turn he took care of the young birds. Now, 
there was a cat named Long-Har, who came one 
day to prey on the young birds. The nestlings 
set up a scream on seeing him, being over- 
whelmed with terror. 

The Vulture called out, 

“Who is there ?” 

Long-Ear then perceiving the Vulture, said 
to himself, 

“Alas, I am undone! However, only so 
long as danger is at a distance ought it to be 
dreaded, but when a man sees danger at hand 
he should act in a becoming manner. By 
reason of extreme nearness it is now no longer 
pene for me to fly from it; therefore, let it 

e as fate will have it. I will go near the Vul- 





ture.” Having thus reflected and thus resolved, 


~ approached and said, “ Master, I salute 
thee !”’ 

“ Who art thou?” said the Vulture. 

*T am a cat,” replied Long-Ear. 

“Get thee to a distance,” said the Vulture, 
“ otherwise thou shalt be put to death by me.” 

Long-Ear replied, 

“Let my speech be first heard, and after- 
wards, if thou seest fit, put me to death. [am 
ready to be killed if I am worthy of death.” 

“Of what profession art thou?” said the 
Vulture. 

“Here, on the banks of the Ganges,” the 
cat Long-Ear replied, “I abide, performing 
daily ablutions, eating no flesh, and practising 
according to the usage of the religious stu- 
dent. The birds, objects of your love, are 
for ever extolling your manifold excellences, 
therefore am I come hither to hear the law 
from you who know the law and are ad- 
vanced in years; and do you so understand 
your duty as to be ay to kill me, your 
guest ? For is it not declared that hospitality 
must be exercised even to an enemy arrived 
at the house? The tree does not withdraw 
shadow from the wood-cutter. A guest is made | 
up of all the gods.” 

The Vulture observed, 

“Thou art acat. Cats relish flesh. 
birds dwell here, therefore I speak thus.” 

On hearing this, the Cat, having touched the 
ground, rubbed both ears, and said, 

“The arduous task of the lunar penance has 
been attempted by me, who have heard the 
sacred Scripture, and am free from passion ; for 
the writings of divine authority harmonise in this 
sentiment, that abstinence from injury is a 
paramount duty.” 

The Cat nels many other wise observations, 
and having by his beautiful sentiments gained 
the confidence of the Vulture, he was allowed to 
remain in the hollow trunk of the tree. But 
day by day he caught young birds, and brought 
them into his lodgings to devour them. The la- 
menting and disconsolate parents whose offspring 
had been eaten made inquiries. On hearing 
these rumours, the Cat slipped out of the tree 
and escaped. But the birds finding the bones 
of their young ones here and there in the 
hollow of the tree, set upon the Vulture and 
— him, believing that Ae had eaten the young 

irds. 


Young 


“*Recollecting this story it was that caused 
me to say that one ought not to give house room 
to one that was unknown.’ 

“<All very well,’ replied the jackal Little- 
Wit; ‘but I would remark that on the day 
when this Deer first saw your honour, he was as 
unknown to you as I am now: the inquiry, Is 
this one of our tribe or a stranger? is-the cal- 
culation of a narrow-minded man; but to 
one of a noble man the earth itself is but one 
family.’ 

“The Crow (Intelligence by name) was but 
half satisfied. ‘ However,’ said he, ‘let it be so.’ 

** Yes,’ said the Deer, ‘let us all remain 
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together, for no one is the friend or the enemy 
of any one ; by behaviour alone are friends and 
enemies produced.’ 

“ Barly the next morning they all went to the 
place they liked best. One day the Jackal said, 
in a whisper : 

“Friend Deer, in one part of the forest I have 
seen a field full of corn, and I am come to lead 
thee to it.’ 

“The Deer went, and for some days fed upon 
the corn. At last the owner of thie field having 
watched, set a snare for the Deer. The next 
day the Deer, going 2s usual, was caught in the 
snare. By-and-by the Jackal coming to the 
spot, thought within himself, when he saw the 

eer in a snare, 

“*Ah, ah! our deep-laid plot is successful ; 
for the bones of him being cut up, and smeared 
with blood and flesh, will ‘be for my share.’ 

“The Deer seeing him, called out joyfully : 

“Tn good time art thou come. Sever these 
bonds with thy teeth and release me.’ 

“The Jackal examined the snare again and 
again, and thought to himself: 

““*The Deer is quite fast in the snare.’ 

“Then he said aloud: “The snares, O my friend, 
are made of sinews, how can I on this day, a 
Sunday, touch them with my teeth? Such a 
thought be far from us both, my friend ; but to- 
morrow morning, whatever may be suggested 
by thee shall be done.’ 

* Meanwhile the old crow Intelligence, seeing 
that the Deer had not returned in the evening, 
went to seek for him, and finding him in this 
sad plight, he said : 

** Friend, what is this ?’ 

“*This,’ said the Deer, ‘comes from my having 
slighted the counsel of a friend.’ 

“* But where is the Jackal ? said the Crow. 

** He stands there,’ said the Deer, ‘ watching 
for my flesh.’ 

* «T said as much,’ observed the Crow. Then 
the Crow, fetching a long-drawn sigh, ejacu- 
lated: ‘O deceitful wretch! What has been 
done by thee, agent of wickedness? What 
mighty achievement is it in this world to cir- 
cumvent hoping and confiding friends, who have 
been talked over by honeyed words, and charmed 
by, pretended services ? O Goddess Earth ! how 
canst thou bear the treacherous man who prac- 
tises evil on an unsuspecting and pure-minded 
benefactor !’ 

“The next morning the owner of the field 
came, staff in hand, and was seen from afar by 
the Crow. ‘The Crow then said : 

“* Friend Deer, do thou, filling thy belly with 
wind and stiffening thy legs, appear as one dead. 
Lie still; and when I make a noise, start up 
quickly and run away.’ 

“The Deer did as the Crow desired him, and 
the owner of the field perceiving him, said, with 
his eyes expanding for joy: 

“Ah! he has died of himself.’ 

“So saying, he unfastened the snare, and 
began to bundle his nets together. The Crow 
called out, and the Deer starting up quickly, 
ran away at full speed. The farmer flung 





his staff after him, which, hitting the Jackal, 
killed him. For thus it is written, Within three 
years, three months, three days, or three fort- 
nights, a man reaps even in this world the fruit 
of his vices or virtues. 

* It was recollecting this story which caused 
me to say to thee that there can be no friend- 
ship betwixt food and the feeder. 

“The Crow having listened, replied : 

** «Even if I were to devour thee, thou art not 
sufficient for a meal ; in thee living, I live also. 
I am as harmless as Speckled-Neck. Thou 
mayst place confidence in those animals whose 
deeds are innocent; for the mind of a good 
man, when he is moved to anger, undergoes no 
change: the waters of the ocean cannot 
heated by a torch of straw.’ 

“Thou art unsteady,’ said Hiranyaka, ‘and 
with one who is unsteady, friendship may on 
no account be formed. Water, though well 
warmed, nevertheless quenches the fire that 
warmed it.’ 

“*T have listened to all you say,’ said the 
crow Light-Falling, ‘nevertheless, I am abso- 
lutely determined to have thee for my friend, or 
else [ will lie down before thy door and die of 
fasting. For though one of evil character, like 
a pot of clay, may be easily broken but is re- 
united with difficulty, a good person, like a 
vessel of gold, though difficult to break, may be 
quickly joined again. Even upon an interrup- 
tion of friendship, the principles of the good 
undergo no change. When tlie stalks of alotus 
are broken the fibres remain connected. Purity, 
liberality, heroism, participation in joy and 
sorrow, rectitude, attachment, and truthfelness 
are the qualities of a friend. What friend 
besides yourself am I likely to find endowed with 
all these qualities ? 

“ Upon hearing this discourse, and much more 
to the same effect, the heart of Hiranyaka was 
moved. He came forth out of his hole, and 
said : 

“*T am refreshed by the nectar of your dis- 
course. Let it be as you will have it.’ 

“Saying this, Hiranyaka having formed a 
friendship, and regaled the Crow with the 
choicest of provisions, entered his hole. The 
Crow also departed to his own place. 

“ After this, some time passed away in making 
presents of food to one another, in inquiries after 
each other’s health, and in confidential discourse. 
One day the Crow said to Hiranyaka that he 
found it difficult to procure food for himself in 
that neighbourhood, aud therefore requested the 
Mouse to remove elsewhere. To this Hiran- 
yaka demurred; but after a debate, in which 
each uttered many wise sayings, the good- 
natured Hiranyaka yielded, and only asked 
whither the Crow wished to go. 

“On this the Crow said : 

“<«In the forest of Dandaka there is a 
pool called White-as-Camphor, where dwells a 
dear friend of mine, acquired long ago—a Tor- 
toise of innate virtue, named Manthara; he 
would regale me with the choicest fish and 
other food.’ 
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“ Hiranyaka said, ‘What would become of 
me if I were to remain behind? Take me, then, 
with thee.’ 

“Thereupon they began their journey together, 
happy in discoursing on a variety of agreeable 
subjects. 

“ Whilst they were yet at a distance the Tor- 
toise discerned them, and arose and went to meet 
them. Having performed the duties due to 
a guest to the Crow, he extended the right of 
hospitality to the Mouse also. 

«Friend Manthara,’ said the Crow, ‘pay 
special attention to this stranger, for he is loaded 
with virtuous deeds. He is an ocean of kind- 
ness. His name is Hiranyaka, the prince of 
Mice. I question whether the Serpent King 
Anatu were able with his two thousand tongues 
to do justice to his worth.” Thereupon he re- 
lated the story of the Pigeons. 

“ Manthara respectfully saluted Hiranyaka ; 
and, after they had eaten and were refreshed, 
he begged the Mouse to tell his history. 

“ Hiranyaka then narrated how he was born in 
a college of religious mendicants, where one 
mendicant of peculiar sanctity resided. His 
dish, on which the faithful placed their gifts, 
was always well supplied, and Hiranyaka was 
accustomed to steal his food every day, and 
formed a hoard likewise. Indeed, Hiranyaka 
confessed that covetousness was his natural be- 
setting sin. He was so cunning and active that 
for a long time he was not found out. But one 
day the mendicant discovered the Mouse in the 
act of leaping up to his dish, and by watching 
he discovered also the Mouse’s hoard. Taking 
a spade the mendicant dug out the hole, and 
seized his hoard. Upon which Hiranyaka became 
weak and thin, and made many wise reflections 
on the loss of wealth ; but after a while he began 
to reflect on the misery of thieving, and the 
evils of covetousness. His reflections were ad- 
mirable, but are too numerous to mention. After 
a time, laying these wise thoughts to heart, he 
came to see the great gain of contentment. Al! 
misfortunes are the lot of him whose mind is 
not contented. Whoever has a contented mind 
aas all riches. To him whose foot is enclosed in 
a shoe, is it not as though the earth were car- 
peted with leather? All has been read by 
him, heard by him, followed by him who having 
cast Hope behind his back places no reliance on 
Expectation. Having reflected a great deal, he 
resolved to retire to an uninhabited forest, to 
reduce himself to the strictest necessaries, and 
to be removed far from the scene of his re- 
duced fortunes, for he owned that the loss of 
his hoard had been felt by him as a great cala- 
mity. ‘Afterwards,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘I was 
favoured by this friend with an uninterrupted 
succession of kindness, and now I have in addi- 
tion the good fortune of having your honour 
the Tortoise for a friend.’ 

** The Tortoise then made many observations, 
filled with the profoundest wisdom, on the 





subjects of Riches and Content. At length, 
fearing that he might have fatigued his listeners, 
he proposed that they should all live together 
in friendship, and pass their time in amusing 
conversation. 

“ In this manner did they, feeding and rovin 
at their own pleasure, live at ease and contented. 
After a while a Deer, pursued by the hunters, 
came to them for refuge, and was admitted to 
their friendship. Adverse circumstances arose, 
they changed their place of abode, and Man- 
thara, the wise Tortoise, through excess of 
caution and disregarding the words of his 
friends, fell into the hands of a hunter, who 
picked him up and tied him to his bow, saying, 
‘Iam a lucky fellow; but his three friends, 
oppressed with sorrow, followed him at a dis- 
tance. Hiranyaka, especially, was troubled and 
greatly lamented ; but after he had lamented 
he hit upon a stratagem, which they all joined 
to execute, by means of which Manthara 
the Tortoise was delivered from the hunter. 
The four friends, then free from danger, 
went on their journey, and arriving happily 
at their station, led the rest of their life to- 
gether.” 

This is the story of the Acquisition of Friends 
told by Vishnu Sarman for the instruction of the 
rajah’s sons, who heard it with delight and 
profit. 


The above is taken from a choice Sanscrit | 


work called Hytopadesa. It is a collection of 
the wisest aphorisms, linked together and illus- 
trated by stories like those we have quoted. 
The aphorisms are so numerous, and some of 
them so profound, that they present an em- 


barrassment of riches. Some of the stories | 


and aphorisms, however, would hardly be re- 
ceived among Europeans. Throughout, con- 
tempt and depreciation of women are remark- 
able. The Hytopadesa was first published 
in English many years ago by an enthusiastic 


oe peg named Stephen Austein, who had | 
i 


ved at Hertford, and who ruined himself for 
the sake of his devotion to Eastern wisdom. 
Little is yet known of the work. Whether 
in its originai form it would ever be popular we 
do not know; but we see an announcement 
that Messrs. Smith and Elder are about to 
publish an abridgment of the Hytopadesa, or 
the Salutary Counsels of Vishnu Sarman. 
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